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CATALOGUES. 


DAS> NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 
in all Languages. 


New and Standard Books in: all Branches kept in Stock or supplied 
promptly to order. 
Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
a Catalogues and terms on application 


LARGE Ry 5 OF SEC SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literature. 
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promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
COLOURS. 54, Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
CATALOGUES on application. 198th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. | 10 to 64. 
DULAU & ©0., 37, SOHO SQUARE teormixp H. Jun., Secretary (pro tem.) 
ORGATE, 
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T H. ww © .8:-% & BBE RN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
4#, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most eteate 


prices, 
CATALOGUES on application. 


TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
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The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held Ripaiesicr 
the Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVERS: ITY of LO DON Bute 
LINGTON GARDENS, W., on MONDAY, Mar 17th, at 2.30 p.m. 
Sir CLEMENT R. eee ys K.C.B., F.R.S., President, 


During the Meeting the Council bp ‘Oger will be stected, for me 
qresing year, & e Annual Report of the Council will be 7,» 
President will give his Address, and the Gold Medals and ot 
Awards of ee Va ll be p: 
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of the Annive +4 Meeting, METROPOLE, Whi 
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Friends of Bellows are admissible to the Dinner. 
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M 48° COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
(founded by the late T. Aunsey powsn, Esq., of Melbourne, 


The object of these sonoLARsnire is to encourage higher work 
and research in Scientific Professional Engineering, and in Chemi: 
and Metallugical Scien: aon 
APPLICATIONS. supported by: Gotails of educational traini ond 

references to former teachers and others, should be sent in to the 
Ri rar on or before the Ist of = 1897 The Awards will be made 
in eae next, and the Scholarships will be tenable during the 
Session 

(a) TWO BOWEN Spee SRSEIES in ENGINEERING, of 

the value of £100 
(b) ONE B ROWEE ScHOLARSHIP in METALLURGY, of the 
(e) THRER PRIESTLEY SOBOLARSHIPS in os 
of the value of £100 each. 





Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
ReaisTrar. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SC HOLARSHIPS, 
1897.—EXAMINATION, Joty 6th, 7th. One of £80, tw: 
£60, and Minor Scholarships of £15 to £30. Candidates to a 
15 years of 
For particulars apply to the he Secretary. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. oe BX AMINA: 
TION will be baa in July next to ess than ay 
RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESID. _ i QvEEN "SCHOLARS 
and TWO EXHIBITIONS. —Detai be obtained fro: 
Master, Dean’s Yard, Westm: 


EMORY.—Prof. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMI- 
LATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 
The last, most complete and perfect edition. Arranged for fielf- 


Instruction. 
Mind- entering cums cured. a. Somking without notes. ble in 
PD! for examinati: Any book learned in one 
bound, with portrait and autograph. Price net 2 dols, 50 cents. 
oy “ fs a of eee Screntivic, Prorxssionat, 
opinions UCATORS, 1FI0, A 
and Booman Mex > aireteten 


ress, A. LOISETT 237, Fifth Avenue, New Fock 5er 
Nort so_p we te, 200 REGENT STREET, LO: 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED.—C —Copies of “THE- ACADEMY” for 
llth JANUARY, 1896. ee Ra peti (3d. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Acapemy Office, 43, 43, Chancery 


Wer cli ei DOCK TLASES of Bosman, Walker, 
best pri cca Ww be bald Moons, 6 Trela wn Rees Leyton, Eavex ery 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

















WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. 
A Serics of Autotype Reproductions of Works by JOHN SELL 
COTMAN, OLD CROME, STARK, LADBROOKE, BRIGHT 
MIDDLETON, DANIELL, LEMAN, LOUND, &c. Forty Auto 
type Plates, mounted on grey boards, in portfolio, Price Ten 
Guineas net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

This important Series of over Four Hundred Permanent Carbon 
Reproduetions of the chief Pictures in this magnificent collection 
includes representative selections from the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Schools. By the aid of th 
most recent improvements iu Photographic Science, absolutel 
faithful and Permanent Copies have been secured, on a scale 
which adequately represents the Original Paintings. These are 
printed.in rich brown pigments, on specially prepared paper, si 
18 dy 15 inches, and are sold at a, uniform price of TwxLv 
SHILLINGS EACH. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
SIR E, BURNE-JONES, 
D. G. ROSSETTI. 
An Extensive Selection of the Works of these Masters at pri es 
ranging from Three Shillings and Sixpence to Three Guineas. 


Full particulars of Autotype Permanent Reproductions from the O d 
and Modern Masters sent post free on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MESSRS: J. OC. DRUMMOND & OO., 


ART REPRODUOCEBS, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
* Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, om 
the well-known Agta be peprogpaveas, ss pow puisentend a phe 
portant Plates always on view. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book Illustrations. 


and best Process 
>) tae ea ce aa 
and publication of and Diocesan 
J. ©. DRUMMOND & OO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MS8., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Bo ok 

Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 

éc., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 

Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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JARROLD & SONS’ LIST 


NOW READY, crown 8vyo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A SHORT POPULAR HISTORY OF 


CRETE. 


By J. H. FRBESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Author of a Revised Translation of “ Livy,” 
Books I., If., III., and IV., and a Translation, with 
Notes, of Homer’s “ Tliad,” Books XXII. and XXIII. 

With Introduction by P. W. CLAYDEN. 
Maps of Crete and Seat of War. 


MAURUS JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GREEN BOOK; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. 


By the Author of “ Black Diamonds,” “‘ Pretty Michal,” 
“Midst the Wild Carpathians. s 
Edition. 


With Engraved Portrait of Author, 6s. [Fi 


“ Al ther a great book and worth all the novels of native growth 
we are likely to see this season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ In its panoramic width of outlook, its Le fertility of in- 
vention and barbaric enters % colouw ty? Maurus Jé6kai's great 
novel challenges com nm with Tol ee arand Peace.’ There is 
a succession of — t tableau To read this remarkable book is 
like t Oriental pageant. It is of, See 
interest and takes rank with thegreat novels of the century.” 

“ The author has given us a group of striking beitisacty a o-— eve 
one of whom it is not too much to say that it is + | gure = 
a J A ae From every point of view ‘ 

It is a work of fine art. Daily Cnremiele 

~ an mys in the Patty Telegraph: “ It is truly an astound. 
ing . Im force and fire and pi 1 variety he reminds one 
of the elder Dumas.” 


HIs DOUBLE SELF; 
Or, the Transformation of Keith Winstanley. 
By E, CURTIS, 
Author of “ Dr, Maichi,” “ A oe ag or Bondwoman,” “ Lamar 
the Witch,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


“The tale is not petens a certain cleverness in bss on a plot 
such as Dickens only, mg modern novelists, could 
going. There is something enjoyable in the ° Seadoman. fueney wit 
which the tale maintains its air of magetery. * 











London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.O, 
And of all Bookseilers. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 








HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN and 
ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. By H.M. and M.A, R, T. 
Part I.. THE CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS, Illustrated 
with 23 Cuts and Plans, Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


NAPLES in the NINETIES: a Sequel 


to Naples in 1888, By E. NEVILLE ROLFE, B.A., 
H.B.M. Consul at Naples, With numerous Illustrations, 
Square crown 8y0, cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


> 
FADS of an OLD PHYSICIAN. By 
Dr. GEORGE 8, KEITH, Author of “Plea for a 
Simpler Life,” to which this is a companion volume, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


FERRETS: their Management in 


Health and Disease, with Remarks on the'r Legal 
Status, By NICHOLAS EVERITT, With numerous 
Illustrations, Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


A DOZEN WAYS of LOVE. By Miss 


L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s, 


OUT of her SHROUD. By Henry |= 
OCHILTREE, Author of “ Redburn,” Crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 6s, 





Lonpon: A. & C, BLACK, Sono Square. 





SERVICE & PATON’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BRONTES: 


FAOT AND FIOTION. 


By A. M. MacKAY, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 
List or ConrTents. 


Part I. FRESH LIGHT on BRONTE BIOGRAPHY. 
The Bronté Family Group—The Religious Views of the 
Novelists—Charlotte Bronté’s Secret. 


Part II. A CROP of BRONTE MYTHS. 
The Alleged Originals of ‘“‘Wuthering Heights *—The 
Irish Uncles and Aunts of the Novelists—The Reviewer 
and the Avenger—The Asserted Irish Origin of the 
Bronté Novels—Prunty v, Bronté—“‘The Brontés in 
Ireland ” and the Critics, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE ROMANCES OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


With Introductions by MONCURE D. CONWAY, L.H.D. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, antique deckle-edged paper. 
Printed by T. & A. Constable, of Edinburgh. ° 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY, 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND, 


It is universally acknowledged that Nathaniel Hawthorne 
is the greatest writer that a gy and one of the 
that any country, has In spite of this no 
adequate edition of his m= ‘has been — either 
here or in America; and it is with this in view that the 
present edition is being igsued, 


“ A lovely edition,”—British Weekly. 
SERVICE & PATON, 5, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Lt. 


THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE and 


FREE REVIEW: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by 
“ DEMOCRITUS,” 

Contents or tos MAY Numer: Bentley and Anthony 
Collins— Roden Noel—Tourgenieft—T he Downfall of Olive 
Schreiner—Marie Core/:' and her Public—Moral Instruc- 
tion without | ce “Tae Social Purity Hallucination— 
Current Pseudo-Philosophy—Slumland by Night—William 
Blake and Modern Problems—The Social Evil and the 
Moral Law—Periodicals—New Books. 








PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY at the END 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By HUGH 
MORTIMER CECIL. 1. Aw Ippattonatist Taro 
(Kipp, Dreummonp, Batrour). 10s, net. 

A vigorous Rifuigiion of the Works of the Three 
Irrationalists. 


THE SAXON and the CELT. By 
JOHN M. ROBERTSON. &. net. 


Contents: I. The Question of Race. 1. The Present 


Irish Trouble. 2, English and Irish. . a and 
Germans. 4. The Problem of Race Origins. 5 The Naming 
of Celts, Gauls and Teutons. 6. “ Celtic” and “ Teutonic’ 


History. 7. The Ethic of Race Instinct. LI. The Lessons 
of Irish History. 1, The Causation of the Past. 2. The 
Verdict of Europe. III. Hill Burton on the Scottish Celts, 
IV. J. R. Green on 2 and Teatons, V. The Duke of 
Areyll on Irish Histo VI. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Polemic. 
. Mr. Froude on reland. VIII. Mr. Balfour on Irish 
Uivitisation, Epilogue: A Programme for Ireland. 


Will be published in April.—2s, 6d. net. 


THE BLIGHT of RESPECTABILITY: 
an Anatomy of the Disease and a T of Curative 
Treatment. By GEOFFREY MORTIME 
Contents: 1. What is Respectability? 2. The Pathology 
- the Disease. 3. Ladies and Gentlemen. 4. Specitic 
Saas of the Malady in Women. 56. Respectability 
orals. 6, Cultured Gentility. 7, Plutocracy. 8. Villn- 
4 9. The ny of Respertability. 10, pectable 
Civilisation and After. 11. Conclusion. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Lirrzp, 
16, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





CONAN DOYLE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


ON MAY 14th. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
BY 


A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘The White Company,” 
‘Rodney Stone,” &c, 


New Volume by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Ready this day, with a Preface entitled “‘On the Ebb Tide,” 
Crown 8vo, 


THE WAYS of LIFE. Two Stories: 
1. Mr. SANDFORD. 2. THE WONDERFUL HISTORY 
of Mr. ROBERT DALYELL. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


New Novel by Alexander Innes Shand. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LADY GRANGE. By Alexander 
INNES SHAND, Author of “Kilcarra: a Novel,” 
a Fo Century; or, Changes in Men and Man- 
ners, b 


THE REVIVAL of LEARNING. By 
the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, (Immediately. 

*,* This is Volume II. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION 
of % THE RENAISSANCE in ITALY,” in 7 vols., large 
crown 8yo, 7s, 6d.each, The remaining volumes will be 
published at intervals. 


FROM GRAVE to GAY: being Essays 
and Studies concerned with Certain Subjects of Serious 
Interest, with the Puritans, with Literature, and with 
the Humours of Life, now for the first time Collected 
and Arranged. By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“* Undeniably clever, well-informed, brightly written, and 
in many ways interesting.’’— Times, 

“Mr. Strachey writes admirably; he has a great fund of 
knowledge, and a —_ wer of illustration; he often 
throws a novel light u: matters of common —— 
which get overloo just because they are ‘every 
business’; and sometimes, as in his article upon 
‘ Horrors of Astronomy,’ his analysis of popular ounsstenn 
ness is really masterly.” —Guardian. 


COLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS on 


DIGESTION and DIET. With an ONE on the 

6 Habit in India. By Sir WILLIAM ROBERTS, 
M.D., F.R 8. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

bed book which, primarily intended for medical men, 

may be read and understood by any intelligent person, and 

the neresal of which may be calculated to do an immense 

deal of . .’—Dr, ANDREW Witson in the Illustrated 

ews, 





New Volumes of Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular 2s. 6d. Series. 
Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 
THE MARTYRED FOOL. By D. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Rainbow Gold,” 
** Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 
the Hon, EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurrish,” 
** With Essex in Ireland, ”? &c. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, WaTERLOO Piace, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME II., NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


By J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., Professor of 
e University of Oxf 





jisn the U Oxford. Vol. Il., THE |' 
pe SSANCE and the REFORMATION ; Influence | , 


the Court and the Universities. 8vo, 10s. net. 





BY REV. FREDERIC RENDALL. 


THE ACTS of the APOSTLES 
in GREEK and ENGLISH. 


With Notes. By Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 
. Assistant Master of Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 98. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


READINGS ON THE 
PURGATORIO OF DANTE, 


chiefly based on the Commen of Benvenuto Da 
Imola. By the Honourable LIAM WARREN 
VERNON, M.A., Accademico Correspondente della 
Crusca and Cavaliere di 8. Maurizio e Lazzaro in Italy. 
With an Introduction by the late Very Rev. DEAN of 
ST. PAUL’S. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 





BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


ANCIENT VOLCANOES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.8., &. With 
7 yugnees numerous Illustrations, 2 vols., super-roya! 
8vo, net. 


TIM ES.—“ An exhaustive treatise, which may be su 
plemented by the researches of the future, but Which on 
hardly be superseded . ...To geologists it is unnecessary to 
commend it; to all who are interested in the checkered 
— - this earth of ours it will be found to abound with 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


with SOME of its APPLICATIONS to ECONOMIC 

POLICY. By Professor C. F. BASTABLE, M.A., 

eae ~ mes of ** Public Finance,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
. net. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. 
“ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


PARENTS’ ASSISTANT; 


Or, Stories for Children, MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Illustrated by CHRIS. HAMMOND. With an In- 
troduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


THE MODERN ~ 
READER'S BIBLE. 


New Volume. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), 
The Text is that of the Revised Version. It is used by 
special permission of the University Presses of Oxford 


and Cam 
JEREMIAH. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE FIRST PHILIPPIC AND 
THE OLYNTHIACS OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


With Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
by JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., ae. Foam 8vo, 5s. 


The TROADES of EURIPIDES. 


With Revised Text and Notes, by ROBERT 
YELVERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 


dge, and | / 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. 


THE HOUSE of CROMWELL. 


A Genealogical History of the and Descendants 
of the Protector. By JAMES WAYLEN, sometime 
Secretary to Thomas Carlyle. 


A New Edition, Revised by JOHN GABRIEL CROM- 
WELL, M.A., Oxon., Hon, Canon of Durham. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d.; Large-Paper Copies, 
£2 2s. each, 


NATURAL HISTORY in 
SHAKESPEARE’S TIMES. 


Being a Compendium of the Natural History of the 
Animals, Plants, Minerals, &c., mentioned by Shake- 
speare, and illustrated by facsimiles of the Woodcuts ian 
an early edition of the “ Hortus Sanitatis.” Compiled 
and Edited by H. W. SEAGER, M.B., &c. 


“Mr. Seager’s compilation affords an interesting insight 
into the condition of natural science three centuries ago.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A quaint idea cleverly carried out. The quotations are 
admirable. This volume should be an acceptable addition 
to our bookshelves.” — Public Opinion. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF BOETHIUS. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, tastefully printed and bound, price 4s. 6d. ; 
with a Portrait of the Father of us. 


THE CONSOLATION 
of PHILOSOPHY. 


A new rendering into English Prose and Verse from the 
Latin of Boethius. By H. R.. JAMES, M.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


In crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


HUGO OF AVENDON. 
A Drama in Four Acts. By E. L. M. 


“* The work reads well, and should be enjoyed by those 
who patronise the drama without leaving their own fire- 
sides.’”’—Scotsman. 

“There is good material in the play, and the climax is 
skilfully planned.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed in antique type, and bound 
in cloth, price 6s. ; 50 Large-Paper Copies, £1 1s. each, 


IN PRAISE of MUSIC. 


An Anthology. Prepared by CHARLES SAYLE, M.A. 


“In Praise of Music” presents a series of extracts 
selected with considerable care from the greatest and most 
appreciative writers on the subject during the centuries. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BOOK-LOVER'S 
LIBRARY.” 


Cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; Roxburghe, half-morocco, 7s, 6d. ; 
Large Paper, £1 1s. net. 


THE NOVELS of 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SKETCH. 
By FREDERIC G. KITTON, 
Author of “Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” &c. 
With a Portrait which bas not been published before. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


JENNIFRED, and other VERSES. 
By SEPTIMUS G. GREEN. 

“The title poem is finely, even richly, coloured, and is 
suggestive of the romantic period in which its scenes are 
set. Mr. Green infuses considerable vigour into his lines.’ 

Dundee Advertiser. 


In crown &vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE HUIA’S HOMELAND, 
And other Verres. By ROSLYN. 


“These poems are welcome in that they evince a genuine 
love of national beauty and a poetic perception of its effect. 
They are beautifully coloured, and bring home to the reader 
a sense of what constitutes the charm of New Zealand.” 

ndee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STUCK, 62, ParEeRNosteR Row, 
Lonpon, E.C, 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NOTICE.—Prof. KARL PEAR- 
SONS New and Important Work, 
entitled The CHANCES of DEATH, 
and other Studies in Evolution, 
will be ready on WEDNESDAY NEXT 
at all Libraries and Booksellers, with 
IUustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE 
SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
VOL, III. NOW READY, 


THE 
SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. 


By A COSMOPOLITE. 


Illustrated by 6 Coloured Plates and numerous other Illus- 
trations by P. Chenevix Trench. L 8vo, handsomely 
bound, 15s. ; also a limited Large-Paper Edition, with Plates 
on Japanese vellum, £2 2s, net. . 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


Vol. I. THE LIFE of a FOX and the 
DIARY of a HUNTSMAN. By THOMAS SMITH. 


Vol. II A SPORTING TOUR through 
the NORTHERN PARTS of ENGLAND and GREAT 
PART of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By Col. 
T, THORNTON, of Thornville Royal. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WILD SPAIN,” 


WILD NORWAY. With Chapters on 
the Swedish hlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. 
By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of “ Wild 8 in,” &c. 
Fully illustrated by the Author and Charles Whymper. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’'S NEW BOOK, 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. By 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Editor of 
pa 8 man’s Library,” &c. With Photogravure 

. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready on Monday. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An 


Account of Glass Beteiing-Voset in England from 
Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
with Notices of Continental Glasses during the same 
Period. By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, Fellow of the 
i of Antiquaries. With nearly 70 Full-Page 
Lithographic Plates and over 400 smaller Illustrations. 
Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 
This magnificent and unique work is dedicated by special 
permission to Her Majesty the Queen, A full Prospectus 
can be had on application. [Nearly ready. 


A SUNSHINE TRIP: Glimpses of the 


Orient, Extracts from Letters written by MARGARET 
BOTTOME, With Portrait. Handsomely bound, 4s, 6d. 


THE TREATMENT of NATURE in 
DANTE’S “ DIVINA COMMEDIA.” By L. OSCAR 
KUHNS, Professor in Wesleyan University, U.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THIRD EDITION, with Portrait, 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of 
Balliol. A Personal Memoir. By the Hon. LIONEL 
TOLLEMACHE, Author of “Safe Studies,” &. Third 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Although Mr. Lionel Tollemache is not among 
the authors who are read by a very wide circle, there are 
certain number of readers, and those not the worst judges, 
who regard him as one of the most stimulating writers of 
the day, especially in the sketch-portraits of the people who 
have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not 
likely to be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by 
any student of modern letters who has chanced to read it, 
and it is safe to foretell that the same will be the case with 
the ‘Personal Memoir’ in which he has enshrined his re- 
collections of the late Master of Balliol.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, 
New York: 70, Fifth Avenue. 
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BY MRS. ERNEST HART. 


PICTURESQUE BURMA, 


Past and Present. By Mrs. ERNEST HART. Ilus- 
trated with about 10 Photogravares and about 70 to 80 
Reproductions from Original Photograpbs and Drawe 
ings, Maps, &c. Royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


The TIMES says: “This handsome volume deais ex- 
haustively with the past history and the social life of the 
Burmese, touching also upon their resources and probable 
future, and giving as well a vivid series of travel sketches, 
supplemented by a large number of beautiful photograpbs, 
reproduced with great care and excellent effect.” 

The PALL MALL says: “The most usefal and in- 
teresting description of Burma that has yet appeared...... 
Besides its interesting matter, Mrs, Hart’s book contains 
three excellent things in a book of travel—good maps, fine 
illustrations, and a careful index,’’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “As a thorongh-going 
account of one of the newest and most important additions 
to the British Empire Mrs, Ernest Hart’s ‘ Picturesque 
Burma’ may be warmly commended,” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CAPTAIN JACOBUS.” 


The MASTER BEGGARS: 


a Story of the Wars of the Beggars. By L. COPE 
CORNFORD. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 
“Compared with the general run of historical novels, 
* The Master Beggars’ shines as a triumph.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


TALES OF THE 
ISLES OF GREECE. 


Sketches of Modern Greek Life. By ARGYRIS 
EPHTALIOTIS, Translated from Modern Greek by 
W. H. D. ROUSE. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


T. P. O’Conwor in the WEEKLY SUN: “ ‘The book 
of the week.’ May it stir many hearts to the prayer that 
before many years no Christian man or woman on the face 
of the earth will live undera ruler where such atrocities 
are possible.” 


JOAN SEATON. 


By MARY BEAUMONT, Author of “ A Ringby Lass,” 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ It is a noble and moving 
story. When once the spell of the book is on the reader it 
becomes impossible to lay it down,” 


QUO VADIS. 


A Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. By HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ. Translated from the Polish by 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ This is emphatically a great 
book, We do not merely read, we live through the ecenes 
which are conjured up before us,” 

Mr. Epmunp Gosse concludes his article on Henryk 
Sienkiewicz in the April number of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW by saying: “If Sienkiewicz does not ruin the 
impression be has made in these books by an effort to excell 
in all other branches of fiction, if he is true to his curious 
virile gift for rendering the movements and phenomena of 
savage warfare, he ought to secure a place only just below 
Scott and Dumas among the active and creative writers of 
masculine romance,” 


READY ON MAY 12, 


THE FIRST CROSSING 
OF SPITSBERGEN 


By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, M.A., F.8.A., 
F.R.G.8. With Contributions by J. W. GREGORY, 
D.Sc., A. TREVOR-BATTYE, and E. J. GARWOOD. 
Together with Coloured, Full-Page, and Text Ilus- 
trations by H. E, Conway, and 2 Maps. Medium 8vo, 
30s, net. 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C.; 
AND 67, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8.W. 





NANSEN’S FARTHEST NORTH. 
NANSEN’S FARTHEST NORTH. 


pore of sto 
wh "book F everybody wo” who bev a ry of romance and ad- 


venture.” — 


NANSEN’S FARTHEST NORTH. 
NANSEN'S |. FARTHEST NORTH. 


searcely contrive a more gl 
story i Ts we sheet in x | volume of the book."—Spee 


NANSEN’'S GREAT BOOK may be obtained ae every 
Bookstall, at every Bookshop, at every Library in 
England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Wales. 

NANSEN’S GREAT BOOK contains over 100 Full-page 
Illustrations, a ag number of Text Illustrations, 
16 Coloured Plates, 2 Photogravure Plates, and an 

Etched Portrait. 


Now First Issued in Book Form. 


Y on COMEDY and the COMIC 
SPIRIT. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 5s. net. 
“ May without hesitation be put down as one of Gootees. @ wittiest, 
and most humorous pieces of criticiom in the E = 
Mr. WituiaM Arce, in the Gazette. 


THE CRISIS IN THE EAST.—READ 


J 
The NATION'S AWAKENIN @.1 
WILKINSON, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The book points out the way that leads to ~— sol 
problems arising = ithe present and near future in the spirit of a traly 
national character.”—Deutsche Rundschau. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, 1857-1870. By 
GLEESON WHITE. b Photogravures and over 100 
Illustratione. £2 2s. 
“Mr. Gleeson White has nis ‘his work well.”—Daily News. 


THE CHRONICLE of VILLANI A Book 

for Dante Students. Translated L ROSE E. SELFE. 

Edited by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Perhaps no one book is so J teen to the eotemt of Dante as the 
of his lani. ’"—Atheneun 


h 





BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With Frontispieces, 
6 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s. 
as per vol. ; also half-morocco, 3s, net per vol, Sold in 
ets only. 
“ Par and ae the best Boswell, I should say. for the ordivary book- 
rated London News 


lover now on the market.”—/Uust: 
WHITMAN: a Study. By John Burroughs. 
12mo, cloth gilt. 6s. ne 
“Of all the books which i published on Whitman this is 
the best.”—Daily Chronicle. 
THE LOVE of an OBSOLETE WOMAN. 
Told by HERSELF. 2s, 6d, 


CONSTABLES REPRINT of the WAVER- 
“ This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novels 
that we know, as well as one of the cheapest in the market.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 1546-1548. By A. F. 
» M.A.,, F , late Fellow of All Soule, Oxford, 
yond Charity pte tt Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“A very remarkable contribution to the history of secondary 
education in Engiand, not less novel in its than i t 
in the documentary evidence adduced to sustain them.”—The Times. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George 
MEREDITH. Fourth Edition, 
“ A masterpiece.”—Daily News. 


MADGE o’ the POOL. By William Sharp. 
Pk ea = 


SISTER JANE. A New Book by “Uncle 


RE ° 
“ Of all Mr. Harris’s recent stories ‘ Sister Jane’ is the y 
lemy. 
“ A charming book. A most engaging book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Sir Charles 
DILKE and SPENSER WILKINSON. New and 
serie ea peative aad vitally impottant little work.” 
very suggestive an mportan © Pall it Mall Gasette. 


ANGELA'S LOVER. By Dorothea Gerard. 


Paper, ls.; cloth extra, 2s. 


A WRITER of FICTION: a Novel. By 
CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of “ My Japanese Wife. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

“ Astriking story. ”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE KNOWLEDGE of LIFE. By H. J. 
RALD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
mt ft Lee likes set imeel? up as a breaker of many of the contol 
images which most of us worship as blindly and devoutly as 
Hindoos worship their and no one who his srmuments 
wneest pre ~ can deny that he has common sense and justice on 
is side.”—Daily Mail. 


MAJESTY’S GREATEST SUBJEOT: 


a Novel. By 8. 8. THORBURN, 1.0.8. Crown 8vo, 
“4 very romantic and entertaining story.”—Scoteman. 

THE PREACHING of ISLAM. By T. W ‘ 

one of the m most elaborate and careful accounts ot the oom of 


ARNOLD, B.A. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 
im that we remember to have seen in apy 





THE POPULAR RELIGION and FOLK- 
LORE of NORTHERN INDIA. By WILLIAM 
CROOKE. With numerous Full-Page Plates. 21s. net. 

“The book is in every respect an admirable one.”— Times. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Westminster. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New and Forthcoming Works. 





. Tuts Day 1s PusiisHep. 


PREHISTORIC PROBLEMS. By 


ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D., F.B.S. E., Seammegy ot 
the Society of ~_ of Scotland thor of ** 
Lake Dwe' of E “Rambles and Studies in 


an ” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir 


HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B., V.C. With Illustrations. 
Crown v0, 


THE WOODLAND LIFE. By 


EDWARD THOMAS. With a Frontispiece. Square 
v0. Per shordly. 


PERIODS OF BUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 


THE FLOURISHING of ROMANCE 


and the RISE of ALLEGORY (Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries), By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Edin- 


burgh University. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ETHICS of JOHN STUART 


MILL. By CHARLES DOUGLAS, M.A., D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant to the 
Professor of Moral Philosop! pin the University of 
Edinburgh, Author of “ John Stuart Mill: a Study of 
his Philosophy.” Post 8vo, 6s, net. 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE 
COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 
MORAY and NAIRN. By Charles 


RAMPINI, LL.D., Sheriff-Substitute of these Counties. 
With 3 Maps and Plan. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


MAN’S PLACE in the COSMOS, 


and other Essays. By ANDREW SETH, >, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburg! 

University, Author of “ ish Philowophy," 
“ Hegelianism and Personality,”’ Post 8vo, 7s. net, 


CHEAPER EDITION 


IRAS: a Mystery. By Theo. Douglas, 


Author of “A Bride-Elect.” Crown 8vo, in specially 
oe paper cover by Womrath, price 1s. 6d. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. 


With a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of the 
— In Illustrated paper cover, 409 pp., price 
8. net, 


POPULAR EDITION OF BURTON'S “8 O0TLAND.” 
THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND from 


AGRICOLA’S INVASION to the EXTINCTION of the 
last JACOBITE REBELLION. By JOHN HILL 
BURTON, D.C.L., Histori her. Royal for Scotland. 
In8 Monthly Volumes. ice each. 

[ Vols. L., i, and IIT, ready. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS 


Edited by Rev. W. LUCAS-.COLLINS, 
In Shilling Volumes, bound in limp cloth, 

Now ready. 
HOMER.-—ILIAD. By the Editor. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY. By the Same. 
HERODOTUS. By G. 0. Swayne. 
OZSAR. -By Anthony Trollope. 

VIRGIL. By the Editor. 
HORACE. By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE REBELLION IN RHODESIA. 


The Matabele Campaign, 1896; being a 
Narrative of the Campaign in Suppressing the 
Native Rising in Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land. By Colonel R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Shee ~ roughly written narrative, made up 

from jottings from diaries and letters 
to friends at home, Lape ee vivid 
— of the campaign which broke the 
ack of the rebellion in Rhodesia. The 
difficulties of the campaign almost give it a 
place apart in military history. Imagine a 
country equal in size to Italy, France, and 
Spain put agrees, a land without railways, 
without roads, and robbed of its usual 
means of transport by the ravages of the 
rinderpest, and held by 30,000 warlike 
natives. The distances alone were enough 
to strike despair into the hearts of the 
coat forces. Supplies sent to Buluwayo 
from Cape Town had to travel 1,487 
miles, of which the last 587 were through 
the deep sand of the bullock tracks; 
while the distance to Salisbury from Cape 
Town was no less than 2,050 miles. When 
the first massacres were committed in 
Matabeleland, the nearest places from which 
relief could come were Salisbury, in Mashona- 
land, three hundred miles to the north ; and 
Mafeking, nearly six hundred miles to the 
th places did their duty nobly; 
and it will give the reader some idea of the 
transport difficulties which had to be over- 
come if we mention that it takes a month 
for a mule-w n to get from Mafeking to 
Buluwayo. "The enormous distances over 
which troops had to be marched and sup- 
plies hurried would have mattered compara- 
tively little if the country had not Thole 
deprived at the same stroke of its ordin 
means of locomotion and its main food 
supply. Such entries as these tell the com- 


pleteness of the calamity : 
“Every mile now began to show the grisly, 
stinking signs of rinderpest. Dead oxen cube place 





The presence of much putrefying animal 
matter in the immediate csighhouthead of 
human habitations was another source of 
danger, and so the unfortunate settlers found 
themselves threatened, not only with famine 
and war, but with e as well. One of 
a party of scouts riding out from Bulawayo 
upon horses worn out with the constant 
work, writes thus : 


On dead horses and cattle we used to 
draw in a long breath, and endeavour to spur 
up a trot that would carry us out of range before 
we were again compelled to breathe or ‘ bust’ ; 
but our horses used, generally, to land us in the 
middle of the stink, and then pull up. You 
would see a man get black in the face trying to 
hold his breath, and at last have to burst out 
and refill his lungs with the very richest of the 
odour.” 


Happily the splendid climate of Matabele- 
land—the air is likened to “draughts of 
fresh spring water ”’—prevented the worst 
consequences, and, in fact, the troops were 
troubled with very little disease. 

The rinderpest, besides making the move- 
mentsof the troops extremely slow, effectually 
prevented reinforcements being sent to the 
tiny force of 5,000 men which successfully 
held, and reconquered, a country 750,000 
miles in extent. More troops were at the 
Cape and might have been sent to the front, 
but the authorities at Buluwayo, even in 
their distress for want of men, soon had to 
protest against any more being sent, for the 
simple reason that it would have been 
impossible to feed them. There was no 
reserve of food in the country, its live stock 
had perished, and there was that fatal 
stretch of nearly six hundred miles of sandy 
road to Mafeking. Owing to this difficulty 
of transport, prices, specially at Salisbury, 
became almost prohibitive. Eggs touched 
47s. a dozen; ducks were £3 a couple; flour 
was £7 10s. per 100 lbs.; fresh mutton was 
4s. 6d. per Ib. ; even liquor became a luxury, 
and Colonel Baden-Powell pathetically relates 
that a whisky and soda cost three shillings. 

At the time when our author reached the 
scene of action the worst of the massacres 
in Matabeleland were over, and those in 
Mashonaland had not yet taken place. 
Around Buluwayo some 200 settlers—men, 
women, and children—had been killed in 
cold blood; but it is probable that these 
murders at isolated homesteads were the 
means of averting a far wider calamity. If 
the Matabele had been less impatient to get 
to work, and. Buluwayo had not been 
thoroughly aroused to the danger of the 
news of these attacks upon lonely farms, it 


ary is probable that the savages would have 


“rushed” the town, and that the English 
would have been exterminated. As it was, 
fugitives from the outlying districts reached 
Buluwayo, and in a very little while the 
was ready to hold its own, In view 





was given, but prisoners were certainly 
taken frequently, and treated with the 
utmost humanity; and the terms of sur- 
render ultimately arranged caused a great 
outcry on account of their clemency. i 

it is probable that much of the fighting was 
to the death, and that resistance, on either 
side ceased only with life. Our author says: 


“I did not at the time fully realise the 
extraordinary bloodthirsty rage of some of our 
men when they got hand to hand with the 
Kafirs, but I not only understood it, but felt it 
to the full myself later on, when I, too, saw 
those English girls lying horribly mutilated, 
and the little white children with the life 
smashed and beaten out of them by laughing 
black fiends, who knew no mercy.” 


Another time, after speaking of the 
butchering of the little children of a 
certain missionary co in the neighbour- 
hood of Salisbury, Colonel Baden-Powell 
says: 

“Tt is a far cry from Mashonaland to 
England, and distance lessens the sharpness 
of the sympathy, but to the men on the spot— 
men with an especially strong, manly, and 
chivalrous spirit in them, as is the case in this 
land of pioneers—to them such cases as these 
appeal in a manner which cannot be realised in 
dear, drowsy, after-lunch Old England. A 
man here does not mind carrying his own life 
in his hand—he likes it, and takes an attack 
upon himself as a good bit of sport; but touch 
a woman or a child, and he is in a blind fury in 
a moment; and then he is gently advised to be 
mild and offer clemency to the poor benighted 
heathen, who is a brother after all. Yes! And 
though Woman is his first care, and can com- 
ant his last drop of blood in her defence, 
Woman is the first to assail him on his return 
with venom-pointed pen, for his brutality.” 


With which parting reference to Mrs. 
Schreiner’s book our author leaves his 
defence of the iy eee of South Africa to 
the judgment of the reader. 

ie the picture here presented of the 
general features and = = the — 

aign are singularly graphic, the accoun 

af the paleo: ag Am Into which it was 
broken are, perhaps necessarily, a little con- 
fused. In the later stages of the war, which 
alone are here pense the operations were 
mainly directed against the mountain strong- 
holds ‘ato which the enemy had gradually 
been driven. There was little room in suc 
fighting for strategy or tactics. Much 
depended. upon efficient scouting, and our 
author himself played many an adventurous 
part in going out alone to spy the land and 
to determine the exact position of the hostile 
impis. A special feature of the struggle 
was its d r to those who led. To attack 
an enemy hidden in caves and sheltered 
behind stockades constantly meant a mur- 
derous fire aimed at the foremost man 
of the storming party. Thus, after the 
successful assault in the Matopos. on ‘the 
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Fourth of August, in which Major Kershaw 
lost his life, out of a total of twenty killed 
and wounded fifteen were officers or non- 
commissioned officers. The book abounds 
in picturesque incidents illustrating the 
chances of battle. On one occasion Colonel 
Baden-Powell saw a Kaffir in the open with 
a Martini-Henri drop on his knee and then 
take steady aim at him, The Colonel rode 
hard at his assailant, who fired at the 
distance of ten paces and missed ; 


“then he jumped up and turned to run, but he 
had not gone two paces when he cringed as if 
someone had slap him on the hack, then his 
head dropped and his heels flew up, and he fell 
smack upon his face, shot by one of our men 
behind me.” 


Occasionally, also, we get glimpses that 
throw curious sidelights upon certain phases 
of South African life. hus in the little 
township of Massi Kessi, on the Portuguese 
frontier, we read that out of fifteen houses 
twelve are drinking bars. It should be 
added that while in the Portuguese territory 
no restrictions are placed upon the sale of 
liquor, in Rhodesia it is not allowed to 
be sold to coloured men. 

Of Mr. Cecil Rhodes we learn compara- 
tively little, as our author was on the sick 
list at the time of the famous negotiations 
in the Matopo Hills. The two travelled 
home, however, together from Beira, and 
Colonel Baden-Powell had abundant oppor- 
tunities for judgin of the significance of 
the receptions which were tendered to the 
ex-Premier wherever the steamer touched. 
Of the great demonstration at Port Elizabeth 
we read ‘‘the genuineness of the feeling 
towards Rhodes was unmistakable and im- 
pressive. It was not a gust of got-up 
welcome, but a spontaneous burst of en- 
thusiasm, in a x that formerly was 
distinctly hostile to him.” And upon the 
endurance of that feeling depends a long 
chapter in the future story of South Africa. 


SOME ANTHOLOGIES. 


English Sonnets. Edited by A. T. Quiller 
ouch. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Book of Scottish Poetry. Selected and 


Arranged by M. B. Synge. (Edward 
Arnold, ) 

The Silver Cross. By Helen Douglas. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

AntHo.ocres like most other things, 


have not escaped a certain scorn at the 
hands of modern men of letters. But 
that scorn betrays in its possessor a lack 
of sympathy, or a lack of understanding, 
or a lack of both. Not all people—no, 
and not many Ss “the holy 
poets” at their elbow, or time to turn to 
them. The anthologist comes with his 
samples ; for some readers they must suffice, 
and others they will lead on to a larger com- 
merce; in either case profitably enough. 
And of all anthologies of poetry a sonnet 
anthology seems the most legitimate, since 
each sonnet is a finished and separate entity. 
Mr. Quiller Couch, therefore, had one of 
the easiest, as well as one of the pleasantest, 





tasks incident to the Diamond rare 5 
editorships when he took in hand this tas 
of selection. Within the limits of about 
two hundred pages he has brought to- 
gether the most familiar examples of the 
art that land borrowed from Italy, and 
then made her very own. Tobacco and 
the sonnet came companions to our shores, 
and whether Raleigh or Wyat was the 
greater importer we need not inquire; both 
imports have come to stay, though under 
varying conditions. While tobacco, for 
instance, will grow in Ireland (the Saxon 
permitting) you shall seek in vain for a 
single great sonnet by an Irishman. In 
England, on the other hand, where no 
tobacco grows, the sonnet has taken root 
and become a native. Not exotic flowers, 
therefore, go to make up this anthology. It 
is all English of the English from Shake- 
speare, by way of Wordsworth, to Mrs. 
Browning. What the sonnet did and does 
for individual poets has been greatly re- 
corded; ‘‘with this key Shakespeare un- 
locked his heart,” “a glow-worm lamp it 
cheered mild Spenser,” in Milton’s hand 
“the Thing became a trumpet”—and you 
know what it was to Wordsworth by the 
capital T he put to “Thing.” From the 
masters Mr. Couch quotes the masterpieces ; 
and, if we add that we could have done 
with more from their anointed hands, and 
with fewer from the mere midnight-oil 
mechanists, we are but saying the obvious 
thing that occurs to readers of nearly all an- 
thologies; for readers have never had to face 
the editorial difficulty of reconciling theclaims 
of what may be called historical and bio- 
graphical literature with those of literature 
nakedly regarded for its own sake. Men 
like William Mason and Thomas Warton 
were constitutionally unfitted to write son- 
nets; but the anthologist may very well say 
that he quotes them as makers of literary 
history—that they are interesting as failures 
even. From Leigh Hunt, from Felicia 
Hemans, from William Stanley Roscoe, we 
could consent to part and meet no more on 
this ‘scanty plot of ground”; even from 
Joseph Blanco White, ‘‘the one-sonnet 
man,” seeing that the fine idea of his 
** Night and Death” is a twice-derived one, 
and that the workmanship of his re-expres- 
sion of it is not in any way memorable. 0 
would not wish for a meeting with Charles 
Lamb anywhere? Still, it had better have 
been anywhere but here. The Chillon 
sonnet of Byron (the date of whose death 
is set down as 1859) is redeemed by its last 
line, in which ‘“‘the noble poet” makes one 
of his few approaches to nobility of feeling 
and style. | Wecdesunena start to light in the 
reader’s mind as he turns the pages—he 
has meetings with the superfluous, and he 
sighs for the absent. That is inevitable; 
and the foreknowledge of it is the diffi- 
culty of even the sonnet anthologist. But 
that very clash and stirring and exchange 
of appreciations makes us the anthologist’s 
debtors; while from numbers of readers he 
will have the gratitude due to an introducer 
of hitherto hidden treasure. ‘‘Scanty” the 
sonnet’s ‘‘ plot of ground” may be ; but it is 
on the very height of Parnassus, and has 
common property in all: the mountain’s 
spiced and heavenly airs. 





Tue Book of Scottish me is an attempt 
to do very popularly what other anthologies 
have done with more limitations for 
Scottish verse. It is by no means 80 
coherent in purpose as Mr. Lang’s collection 
of Scottish Ballads ; but, then, on the other 
hand, it is a book which can be left about. 
‘These poems,” says M. B. Synge, “‘ are 
arranged very carefully for children from 
the best Scottish poets,” and there is no 
doubt that the ‘“‘ great care” is clamoured for 
in the case of a minstrelsy that has license 
other than poetical as one of its notes. A 
line or two below this allusion to “ the best 
Scottish poets” acknowledgment is made 
“for leave to republish several of the late 
Mr. Charles Mackay’s poems.” Not thus, 
indeed, do we spell ‘‘ the best Scottish poets.” 
Equally remarkable in another way is the 
inclusion, in that Scottish galley, of Words- 
worth, Whittier, and Mrs. Hemans. We 
see, too, that the compiler assigns unknown 
authorship to ‘ Annie Laurie.” That fecund 
verse-bearer, ‘‘ Anonymous,” has already 
too provokingly large a literary family to 
tolerate any gratuitous additions to the list. 


THERE are now enough h that are 
poems too to make an anthology; but it is 
not in search of these that the editor of The 
Silver Cross has set out. She has brought 
together some two hundred hymns of the 
ordinary type, expressing with such advan- 
tage as is given by metre and rhyme, but 
with the unilluminated vocabulary of prose, 
and rather common prose at that, the truths 
which, strange to say, never stale, and are 
never destroyed, in the telling. The eom- 
piler’s choice has in this case gone to “‘ poems 
and hymns,” to quote her own. words, 
specially applicable to “‘the sick and suffer- 
ing.” Mrs. Browning, “half angel and 
half bird,” and Miss Rossetti, the modern 
priestess who has celebrated in song the 
nuptials of immortal longing and of mortal 
pain, are the two poets supremely fit for 
such a collection ; but they are here scantily 

uoted. When we do come on them, after 
the unlighted darkness of their neighbours’ 
territory, we think of Mr. Stevenson emerg- 
ing from arid shadow to sunny landscape in 
his journey “across the plains.” ‘It was 
like meeting your wife”—oh, memorable 
line! Cardinal. Newman is quoted by Helen 
Douglas, but not as we should insist on 
quoting him in such a collection, by those 
verses, for instance, written after the death 
of Hurrell Froude, in which occur lines 
with an impulse quite unusual with him— 

‘* Dearest, he longs to speak and I to know; 

And yet we both refrain.” 


The compiler has perhaps chosen some of 
her specimens in deference to the men who 
furnish them—their rsonal excellence, 
their ecclesiastical weight, and so forth. 
But poetry is no respecter of persons. 
Were it otherwise, we might — much 
to follow from the punvtilious acknowledg- 
ments of the preface to “their Graces 
the Archbishops of York and ae The 
(the capital T is all her — Right Revs. 
the Bishops of Exeter and Salisbury : 
Charles Lawrence Ford, Esq.”—and all the 
rest. ‘‘The Right Rev. the Bishop of St. 
Andrews” contributes an- Introduction to 
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the collection of Helen Douglas, who, by 
the way, does not allow us a titular pre- 
cision we should prefer in our allusions 
to herself; for we are left in tantalising 
ignorance as to whether she is Mrs. or Miss. 


“SOUS L’AIGLE.” 


Memoirs of Baron Lejeune. Translated by 
Mrs. Arthur Bell. With an Introduction 
by Major-General Maurice, C.B. (Long- 
mans. ) 


As in life the shadow of the great Emperor 
fell across more than half of Europe, so 
after his death does his memory dominate 
our literature, drama, and art. Poet and 
painter, novelist and chronicler, alike fall 
under the spell of his powerful personality. 
Whether we look upon him as a hero, titan- 
esque and irresistible, the scourge of God 
and the man of Destiny, or whether we 
regard him as the half-masked charlatan 
and the fool of Fortune, the fascination of 
the life story of the first Napoleon remains. 
Nil erat, Nilerit, as a savage anagram in the 
letters of his name quaintly maintains; but 
between the alpha and omega of his life lay 
years of struggle, of conquest, and of empire. 
Whether we judge him from the soldierly 
narrative of a Ségur or the blatant libels of 
a Barras, the man himself remains an enigma, 
sphinx-like, unriddled. With all the mass 
of histories, memoirs, and reminiscences 
already published that cast their flickering 
light on the figure of the great Emperor, 
it seems at first sight almost supererogatory 
to translate yet another volume of memoirs 
on the Napoleonic era, Yet the narrative of 
Lejeune has a distinctive quality which the 
records of no other chroniclers possess. 
Others have given us the portrait of Napoleon 
as a politician, as a strategist, as a social 
power; but Lejeune gives us his picture as 
an artist limned it. Brilliant and dashing 
soldier as Lejeune undoubtedly was, he 
was in the first place an artist, though, 
for all we know, he may never have 
drawn brush across canvas. The business 
of an artist, so Ruskin tells us, is “to 
see, to think, perhaps, sometimes when he 
has nothing better to do.” Lejeune was 
usually too busy to think, but he never 
failed ‘‘ to see,” and he saw with the eye of 
an artist. Amid all the adventures and 
dangers of a soldier’s career he never lost 
this wonderful gift. Whether sent to lead 
a brigade into the heart of a doubtful 
struggle, or despatched alone on some delicate 
diplomatic mission, his faculty for seeing 
never deserted him. While leading a charge 
the moonlight mirrored of a cuirassier’s 
breast-plate might strike his eye, or the 
fantastic pose of the limbs of some fallen 
grenadier. These impressions remained 
indelible, and his Memoirs are, therefore, 
a panorama of vivid personal impression, 
drawn from life and developed with care. 
Lejeune had rare opportunities for the 
exercise of his talents. Attached for the 
greater part of his active service to the staff 
of Prince Berthier, who was never far from 
the Emperor’s side, Lejeune, though he 
efieriventa acted as atde-de-camp to Marshals 





Oudinot and Davout, bore his part in almost 
every great battle from Valmy to Leipzig. 
Napoleon often made use of him. His 
unerring eye discerned the talent of the 
young atde-de-camp. ‘‘ Faites-moi voir’ was 
the Emperor’s behest; and the order sent 
his flying from Corunna to Mos- 
cow, from Naples to Stralsund. They 
had to see for the Emperor, to give him 
every detail of things as they were in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, or Russia as though 
he had seen it himself: Lejeune with 
his artistic instinct educated his military 
training into the proper groove and was in- 
valuable. On many occasions he was bidden 
to serve as the Emperor’s eye in almost 
every country of Europe. To keep his 
chief in touch with his vast empire he was 
bidden to watch the course of the awful 
siege of Sa ssa; to view the gorgeous 
ceremonial of the proxy marriage at Vienna ; 
to hoodwink the gallant nobles of Poland. , 
An accomplished linguist and a brilliant 
courtier, quick-witted and scrupulous only 
in his obedience to the Emperor, Lejeune 
was eminently fitted for missions which 
required nerve and brain. Nor was he less 
useful on the field of battle, when, to 
execute the Emperor’s orders, his aides-de- 
camp spent days in the saddle and held their 
lives in their hand. Chivalrous and daring, 
rejoicing with all the enthusiasm of his keen 
artistic temperament in all the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war, with a 
cool brain and a ready hind Laloine was 
the beau ideal of the gallant soldier who 
carried the Napoleonic eagles round the 
Western world. Not even Brigadier Gerard 
himself could tell more moving tales of hair- 
breadth esca and of perils on field and 
flood. Death or captivity often seemed the 
only issue. On one occasion he fell into the 
hands of the —— Spanish, guerillas. The 
rope was already thed round his neck, and 
only a chance alarm, at which the ruffians 
foe fright, saved him from swinging as 
another of those ghastly French acorns 
on a Spanish oak. Escaping this fate, 
he was dragged half naked over hill and 
dale until he was delivered into the safe 
——. of an English officer. Shipped 
to England as a prisoner of war, he soon 
won his way into the good graces of his 
guards, and eluded them. Hiding on the 
coast, he all but fell a victim to the knife 
of a ghoulish smuggler, who made a pro- 
fession of cutting the throats of French 
prisoners whose escape he was bribed to 
assist. But in time, a few months after his 
first mishap, our friend the enemy turned up 
again at the Court of St. Cloud, not a whit 
the worse for his adventures, to libel us for 
the Emperor’s edification. Sent, on another 
occasion, with a handful of cavalry to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s position round Pesth, he 
was able to boast that he was the only 
French officer who, sword in hand, had seen 
the Hungarian capital. In almost all the 
great battles of the Napoleonic wars, when 
the Emperor commanded in person, Lejeune 
was in the thick of the struggle. He saw 
the sun rise over Austerlitz, and the merciful 
night close in over the shambles at the bridge 
over the Beresina. And these great scenes, 





described with the breath of perspective and 
the glowing colours of a true artist, have an 


indiscribable charm. Others have narrated 
them with greater accuracy and more his- 
torical truth, but no picture is more im- 
pressive and more instinct with life and 
movement. than these Tne meagre — 
intings by Lejeune. His view, in is, 
tte az: distorted, historically, by the 
enthusiasm which inspired all who fell under 
the of Napoleon’s personality. Until 
the disasters and horrors of the retreat 
from Moscow startled him into looking 
ugly facts in the face, the Emperor's 
star was always in the ascendant. Until he 
felt the prick of the Cossack lances goading 
the headlong flight of the Grand Army, 
Lejeune had never acknowledged defeat. 
He talks bravely enough at Corunna of 
sweeping the “miserable remnant of the 
English army into the sea”; but he forgets 
to mention how often: Sir John Moore’s 
little force had defeated the army of Mar- 
shal Soult. No one reading his magnificent 
account of the battle of Aspern—where, 
sent to order the retreat of Lannes’- corps, 
he found the Marshal standing with a 
pitiful handful of officers and men amid the 
piled-up dead of his army—would realise 
that Archduke Charles had defeated the 
French army, and had been within an ace of 
annihilating it. There is something almost 
pathetic in the haste with which Lejeune 
slurs over his mention of the battle of the 
nations at Leipzig, although he dwells on 
every little successful skirmish which marked 
the retreat of his corps to Mainz. Unfortu- 
nately our chronicler was not present at 
Waterloo. It would have been interesting 
to hear how Napoleon had thrashed 
Wellington and wiped out Bliicher. 

It is not, however, for their history that we 
read these Memoirs: their value and their 
charm lie in the vivacity and force of their 
author’s style. Of all the magnificent scenes 
he gives us, perhaps his description of the 
second siege of Sarragossa is the finest. 
Patriotism and rage animated the besieged, 
devotion to their Emperor inspired the 
assailants. It was war to the knife; and it 
was fought out to the bitter end. Every 
house was a fortress and every room had 
to be taken at the cost of a murderous 
hand-to-hand struggle. There was “death 
at the glimpse of a finger from over the 
breadth of a street.”” The Poles fought on 
the roofs of the churches; the engineers, 
mining and counter-mined, groped for their 
foes in the bowels of the earth. Lejeune’s 
account of the storming of the nunneries 
and the convent of St. Francis, where men 
fought in the dim light, streaming in from the 
storied windows, round the high altar, and 
amid the-coffins of the dead, or barricaded 
behind piles of priceless books, while the 
very. gargoyles of the roof ran blood, is a 
passage which the reader will never be able 
to forget. For though a soldier and inured 
to war’s alarms, Lejeune had the eye of 
Verestchagin for its horrors. Even in the 
hour of victory he, ever and again, stays 
to count the price of “glory.” The memory 
of the sight of the narrow street at Ebers- 
dorf, when the artillery dashed through the 
village over the bodies of their wounded 
comrades ; of the writhing mass of humanity 
a the bridges of Lobau—the sole 
means of retreat from the victorious enemy 
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—which the rising waters of the Danube 
were slowly carrying away; of the ice on 
the lakes of Austerlitz breaking under the 
weight of the fugitives, haunts him as he 
describes these scenes. The hardships and 
terrors of the retreat from Moscow have 
been depicted often er , but never do 
they strike the reader with the same vivid 
force as they do when reading the graphic 
and pitiful narrative of Lejeune’s experiences. 
To him the saddest blow of all was the 

limpse he caught of a sleigh galloping ventre 
a terre out of Wilna. The Emperor had 
deserted the army ; it was the beginning of 
the end. D’sheartened and worn out by 
the horrors of the retreat, the asde-de-camp, 
too, left his post and rode in hot haste for 
Paris. The stern rebuke with which 
the chief received him seemed to him 
undeserved. After all, he pleads, he 
had only followed the Emperor’s example. 
He could not, apparently, see that important 
as the presence of its little Caporal was to 
the morale of the army, the situation in 
Paris demanded the presence of the Emperor. 
Napoleon had a divided duty; his sub- 
ordinates had not. As the storm which 
within a few months was to crush the eagles, 
under which he had served so well and 
faithfully for many a long and eventful year, 
is gathering round the Emperor he idolised, 
we take leave of our hero. And we part 
company with regret. It remains only to 
be said that Mrs. Bell’s excellent translation 
and General Maurice’s judicious introduction 
are worthy of all praise. 


HORACE IN ENGLISH. 


Horace. A new Literal Prose Translation by 
A. Hamilton Bryce, LL.D. (G. Bell & 
Sons.) 


Messrs. Grorcz Bett & Sons have for some 
few years been addressing themselves to the 
task of substituting renderings by competent 
scholars for the translations which made the 
name of Bohn something of a reproach. 
Mr. Coleridge’s Apollonius Rhodius set, we 
think, the fashion for the new series, and it 
would be difficult to find a more excellent 
rose rendering of Sophocles than that 
urnished by the same translator. We may 
say at once that the volume before us, a 
translation of Horace by Dr. Bryce, formerly 
headmaster of the Edinburgh Collegiate 
School, is a careful and aikealy work, 
which, though useful enough as a crib, and 
full of suggestion to the candidate for 
“‘ Moderations,” may be read with some 
satisfaction by the general reader whose 
Latin is decrepit enough to require a crutch. 
It may, however, be doubted whether a 
thoroughly satisfactory translation of Horace 
ever has been or ever will be made. Certainly 
the perfume of the Odes at least evaporates 
when they are decanted into English prose. 
We would not roundly assert that English 
prose can never — classical poetry, 
especially when we have so admirable an 
example as the Odyssey of Butcher and 
Lang ready to our hands. But then Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang were fortunate in having 
before them in the English Bible a ready- 
made prose style which could correspond in 





large measure with the Greek epic. The 
translator who attempts to do Horace into 
English prose has no such model, and 
consequently the rendering even of so 


skilled a scholar as Dr. Bryce is simply 


the examination exercise of the first- 
man at his best. Moreover, the Odes, turned 
into prose, stand self-convicted as the most 
commonplace stuff in the world of literature. 
As Prof. Conington ints out in the 
preface to his verse ation, they 


“« strike a reader who comes back to them after 
reading other books as distinguished by a 
simplicity, monotony, and almost poverty of 
sentiment, and as depending for the charm of 
their external form, not so —_ on nares and 
ingenious i as on musical words aptly 
chosen and oy combined.” 
Take, for example, half a dozen words 
almost at random : 
‘*Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume 
Labuntur anni! ” 

Words which generations have regarded as 
the supreme expression of regret for passi 
youth. We do not know that pc mec | 

ut them into better prose than Dr. Bryce 
a done: “Alas! ! dear Postumus, 
the fleeting years are a quickly 


by.” But what a disillusion is there! 
Nothing remains but that tritest of 
commonplaces, that time flies! And we 


find that the whole pathos of the passage 
lies in the repetition of ‘“ Postume.” 
Still it would be unfair to Dr. Bryce to 
complain that he has failed to do what we 
hold to be impossible, and we hasten to add 
that his cendialion abounds in happy turns 
of expression and in well-chosen equivalents— 
as, for example, in the Ode just quoted: 
“winsome wife” for ‘“ placens uxor.” 
Turning, too, to one well-known crux after 
another, we find that the translator has 
surmounted the difficulty with grace. In 
one case, however, Dr. Bryce has, in our 
opinion, followed evil counsel. The stanza 
is a famous one; it has given headaches 
to generations of schoolboys, and much 
pedantic ink has been shed in its cause by 
contending scholars— 


‘* Immunis aram si tetigit manus 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates 

Farre pio et saliente mica.” 


Dr. Bryce translates thus: ‘If your hand 
without a gift has touched the altar, it has 
appeased th’ offended gods with pious offer- 
ing of meal and crackling salt, and could 
not please them more by costly victim.” 
With the latter portion of this sentence, 
which is Mr. Long’s rendering, we have 
no quarrel. But to translate immunis 
“‘without a gift” —a meaning which has 
authority— makes sad nonsense of the 
passage; for the hand that gives meal 
and salt is certainly not ‘‘ without a gift.” 
Though immunis seems to be used 
nowhere else in the sense of “innocent” 
without a genitive of explanation, we think it 
is quite likely that Horace—who is economical 
of words — used it here in that sense. 
Translate ‘“‘if the hand be pure which 
touches the altar,” and the passage has an 
excellent meaning and moral. 

We have left ourselves no space in which 
to point out the many excellences ip Dr, 





Bryce’s rendering of the Satires, the Epistles, 
and the Ars Poetica. Here he has material 


| which can, unlike the Odes, be turned into 


sp without losing all its charm, and he 
as acquitted himself well. The usual des- 
tination of ‘ Bohn’s Classical Series ” is the 
desk of the schoolboy or the undergraduate, 
and to these Dr. Bryce’s Horace may be 
commended as supplying a model to which 
their translations should approximate. 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


The Flight of the King: being a Full, True, 
and Particular Account of the Miraculous 
Escape of His Most Sacred Majesty King 
Charles IT. after the Battle of Worcester. 
By Allan Fea. (John Lane.) 


Fortune has favoured Mr. Fea with an 
admirable subject and, within certain limita- 
tions, he has made good use of it. No 
writer in search of a romantic theme can 
ever hope to better the thrilling story of 
Charles II.’s wanderings in the forty days 
which — between the “ crowning 
mercy” of Worcester, on September 3, 
1651, and his arrival at Fécamp, a fugitive 
all tattered and torn, almost destitute of 
money and sadly in need of a clean shirt. 
The tale is of the very essence of romance, 
and it is strange indeed that, amid the 
crowd of ‘historical novelists” of the new 
school, not one, so far as we know, has 
attempted to make anything of it. Harrison 
Ainsworth, it is true, in his elderly’ and 
more jejune days, worked these adventures 
into a tolerable if stilted tale; but the new 
school, who have bettered all their masters 
save Sir Walter, have not been attracted to 
this ey Odyssey. Perhaps Mr. Fea’s 
handsome an lavishly illustrated volume 
may help to repair this curious neglect. 
This is the more desirable in that Mr. Fea, 
while lucid and interesting, is distinctly 
lacking in literary feeling. We have no 
quarrel with his style; but it is somewhat 
unduly ‘ pedestrian,” ‘as Southey used to 
say, and he fails to throw any glamour over 
his subject. This is, to some extent, because 
the limitations of his scheme have robbed 
him of the space which he needed for the 
proper development of his narrative. Nearly 
one-half of his book is taken up by reprints 
of Restoration tracts, describing, necessarily 
with a good many inaccuracies and omissions, 
the perils of the King’s escapes. He has 
consequently been compelled to compress a 
connected story of Charles's adventures, 
accounts of visits to the houses in which he 
was concealed, and much interesting matter 
regarding the persons and families who 
concealed him, into a space utterly in- 
adequate to so extensive a plan. Add to 
this that there are some hundred and twenty 
illustrations, most of them very satisfactory, 
and it will be seen that Mr. Fea handicapped 
himself from the start. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, he has 
unquestionably produced an attractive and, 
indeed, a charming bock, which forms an 
excellent supplement to and continuation of 
The Boscobel Tracts, which were compiled 
nearly seventy years ago by the father 
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of the author of Zom Brown. He appears 
to anon oe over the whole of the ground 
trav by the King, and to have visited 
all the roof-trees under which he was hidden 
by loyal people like the Penderels of Bos- 
cobel bedi tee Whitgreaves of Moseley, none 
of whom seem to have hesitated a moment 
about accepting the terrific risks of the 
ition. ese places and incidents are 
escribed carefully and, in the main, cor- 
rectly, although it is clear that here and 
there Mr. Fea has tripped through depend- 
ing too closely upon printed statements of 
no authority. As an account of the present 
condition of the houses and families which 
contributed to Charles’s safety the book is 
likely to be a useful volume of reference; 
and although the reprinted tracts to which 
we have referred occupy a great deal of 
room, we can hardly wish them away, since 
each one illustrates in very vivid fashion, 
and with a delicious archaism of language, 
successive stages of the journey whieh, 
beginning by rousing Richard Baxter from 
his bed at Kidderminster, ended safely with 
Charles’s embarkation upon Capt. Tatter- 
sall’s brig at Shoreham. Vast quantities of 
= matter have been printed upon this 
subject, and Mr. Fea deserves thanks for 
having focussed them in his book, where 
—_ can be readily referred to. 
ttractive, however, as the volume is to 
the general reader, we fear it will not 
commend itself so extensively to the gene- 
alogist. Mr. Fea is not strong in matters 
of pedigree, as he exemplifies in his 
treatment of Dame Joan Penderel of Bos- 
cobel. If there be one genealogical fact 
better ascertained than another, it is that 
this stout old lady was the mother of the 
five brothers who had more to do than any- 
body else with securing the King’s safety. 
Yet Mr. Fea, in the teeth of all the evidence, 
and on the stre of an inaccurate and 
roughly compiled Restoration pamphlet, 
makes her the wife of her own son, William. 
The truth is, that her husband, as well as 
her son, was a William Penderel; and, 
indeed, Mr. Fea gives away his whole case 
when he points out that the portrait which 


he reproduces of ‘ Jane Penderel” (an en- 
tirely mythical personage) is that of the 
mother of the brothers. Now, the artist 


— upon that portrait the words ‘“‘ Dame 
enderel, 1662,” and it is therefore clear 
that she and the Dame Penderel, who was 
buried seven years later, are the same 
person—unless Mr. Fea is prepared to argue 
that Charles II. dignified two ladies, living 
at the same time and within half a mile of 
each other, with the title of “Dame.” The 
confusion seems to have arisen from the 
similarity of the names Jane and Joan, 
added to there being a father and son with 
identical Christian names. Mr. Fea is mis- 
taken in saying that Edmund Penderel, the 
son of the historic miller of Whiteladies, 
was the godson of Catherine of Braganza. 
It was Edmund’s son Richard upon 
whom that mark of royal favour was con- 
ferred. In his account of the present 
representation of the line of Humphrey 
Penderel he confuses another son with his 
father, and there never was any such 

rson as ‘the late Humphrey Penderel, 
Esq,” to whom he refers on p. 59. Errors 





of this kind may not affect the enjoyment 
of the book by the general reader; but 
they sensibly diminish its value as a serious 
contribution to family history. 


FOUR SHAKESPEARE BOOKS. 


The Tempest. Edited by F. 8. Boas. 
‘“‘ Warwick Shakespeare.” (Blackie.) 


Cymbeline. Edited by A. J. Wyatt. “ War- 
wick Shakespeare.” (Blackie.) 


King Richard II. - Edited by C. H. Gibson. 
(“ Arnold’s School Shakespeare.”’) 


The Noble Kinsmen. Edited by C. H. 
Herford, Ph.D. ‘Temple Dramatists.” 
(Dent.) 

Tue ‘‘ Warwick ” Shakespeare is one of the 

most desirable of. annotated editions for 

advanced students. It is also excellentl 

adapted for the general reader who, thoug. 

emancipated from the burden of examina- 
tions, still desires to be kept in touch with 
the latest results of scholarship upon the 
plays. Mr. Boas’s ‘‘ Tempest” is one of the 
most satisfactory numbers of the series. The 

editor has recently made-his mark with a 

volume of larger scope upon Shakespeure, 

and here, as there, he shows considerable 
powers of delicate analysis and helpful 
criticism. His introduction to the ‘‘Tempest” 
is a very subtle and sympathetic piece of 
work, and admirably written to boot. The 
notes and similar apparatus are very accur- 
ate and sufficiently full. Mr. Boas keeps 

a judicious balance throughout between the 

respective claims of scholarship and of liter- 

ary criticism proper. In most of his con- 
clusions as to matter of fact he carries us 
with him. We think, however, that he 
speaks too favourably of Dr. Garnett’s theory 

t the play was written for the marriage 

of the Princess Elizabeth and the Elector 
Palatine in 1613. The parallel between the 
supposed drowning of Ferdinand and the 
death, not by drowning, of Prince Henry 
is too far-fetched. ‘‘ Gymbeline,” in the 
same series, is also an elaborate and careful 
edition; but Mr. Wyatt has not the same 
unerring instinct in dealing with doubtful 
points as Mr. Boas. His conceptions of: the 
nature of evidence make us open our eyes 
from time to time. It is true, for instance, 
that the plot of ‘“Cymbeline” is partly 
taken from a novel in Boccaccio’s Deca- 
merone, and that a passage in the ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale” is taken from the same source; but 
to infer from this that ‘‘ ‘Cymbeline’ pre- 
ceded the ‘Winter’s Tale’ by no long 
interval " is, to say the least of it, hazardous. 
Mr. Wyatt’s literary touch is rather heavy, 
and, although a set of questions may be a 
useful appendage to such an edition as this, 
they should be placed by themselves and 
not interspersed among the notes. They 
are particularly irritating to those who are 
not “ getting-up ” 


readers; but it also is excellent of its kind. 
The introductory matter is a good deal fuller 
than that of many other volumes of the 
series, and the historical section deserves 
especial praise. Mr. Gibson does not seem 


the , 
Mr. Gibson’s “Richard Th” aims at younger. 





to have quite appreciated the evidence by 
which Prof. Hales and others have shown 
that Shakespeare’s play was probably the 
exoleta tragedia acted before the Essex in- 
surrection in 1601; or the argument as to 
the date of the play to be drawn from the 
fact that the borrowings from it in Daniel’s 
Civil Wars only appear in the second of 
two editions of that poem, both printed in 
1595. The first note given is unfortunate 
enough to refer to a stage-direction which is 
not to be found in the text; and it cannot 
be correct to say that Shakespeare was a 
member of the Lord Chamberlain’s Com- 
pany in 1593, for that company only began 
to be in 1594. 

Prof. Herford’s excellent edition of ‘‘ The 
Noble Kinsmen ” is a welcome item in the 
interesting series of which it forms a part ; 
and the*more so because the play is not, like 
‘* Pericles,” found in most of the ordi 
Shakespeares. Yet the verdict of most 
competent readers would surely be to 
the effect that it is not only the better 
piece of the two, but also incom- 
parably the more Shakespearean. On 
this vexed question of authorship Prof. 
Herford has something to say in his brief— 
all too brief—introduction. In our opinion 
he shows himself unduly sceptical. It is the 
design and motive of the play rather than 
the verbal style which make him hesitate to 
ascribe the non-Fletcher scenes to Shakes- 
peare. But his scruples have not really 
much foundation. Shakespeare never, he 
says, “exploits the love relations of the 
gentle and the lowly born.” ‘‘ Exploits” isa 
question-begging word : but surely the love 
relations of the ee and the comparatively 
or apparently lowly born form important 
motives both in ‘‘ Hamlet” and in the 
“ Winter’s Tale.” And this were a 
strained reason at best for rejecting the 
very plain evidence, not ge ong the style of 
many of the scenes, but of the title- 
page of the quarto of 1634: 


‘‘ The more proclaiming 
Our suit shall be neglected : when her arms, 
Able to lock Jove from a synod, shall 
By warranting moonlight corslet thee. O, when 
Her twinning cherries shall their sweetness fall 
Upon thy tasteful lips, what wilt thou think 
rotten kings or blabber'd queens ? what care 
For what thou feel’st not, what thou feel’st 


o able 

To make Mars spurn hisdrum? O, if thou 
couch 

But one night with her, every hour in’t will 

Take hostage of thee fur a hundred, and 

Thou shalt remember nothing more than what 

That banquet bids thee to.” 


Who, if not Shakespeare, wrote like this ? 


‘“‘ Massinger, perhaps,” suggests Prof. Her- 
ford—“‘ the set diaiaes are in his 


vein.” Massinger, quotha! 


FLETCHER OF SALTOUN. 


Fletcher of Saltoun. By. G. W. T. Omond. 
“Famous Scots” Series. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier.) 


Frercuer or Sattoun is one of those men 
who have had the fortune to be saved ~~ 
the wreckage of time by an epigram. 

good epigram, indeed, is your best of balsams 
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to preserve and mellow the perfume of a 
reputation. As Shirley has it— 


** Only the sayings of the witty 
‘Grow sweet and blossom in the city.” 


But in sober earnest one would rather 
be inclined to claim for Fletcher of Saltoun 
that a chance phrase thrown out in a 
pamphlet has obscured the memory of many 
notable and strenuous deeds on behalf of 
liberty and civic virtue. It is in the 
Dialogue on the Right Regulation of Govern- 
ment that he says : 


“I knew. a very wise man so much of Sir 
Christopher’s sentiment that he believed that 
if a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation.” 


Fletcher’s lifetime was passed in the 
making, or perhaps more strictly in resisting 
the making, of laws; yet one fears that 
the popular imagination, helped by the 
associations of the name, adumbrates him 
as an unknown poet who sometime and 
somewhere devoted himself to the makin, 
of ballads now forgotten. To dispel suc 
ignorance, and to restore to his proper place 
in history a most original and stimulating 
personality, is the object of Mr. Omond’s 
volume. Nor can it be considered super- 
fluous, for no set biography of the ingenious 
writer and perfervid patriot has appeared 
since the publication of the Earl of Buchan’s 
Essays on tletcher of Saltoun and the Poet 
Thomson, in 1792. It is curious, however, to 
observe that a Life of Fletcher was at one 
time planned, but never executed, by no less 
a writer than Rousseau. 

Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun was a laird 
of Haddingtonshire. He received his early 
training in history and political philosophy 
from the future historian Burnet. After a 
period of travel he returned to Scotland a con- 
firmed Whig, with Republican tendencies. 
He vigorously opposed the governments of 
Lauderdale and of the Duke of York in 
the Estates of 1678 and 1681, and found it 
expedient to live abroad. He was outlawed 
for participation in the Whig plot and 
alleged oo in the Rye House 
plot. Then he joined the ill-fated expe- 
dition of Monmouth, but left the force at 
Lyme Regis, owing to a quarrel with another 
leader, in which he pistoled his man. For 
some time he travelled in Spain, and fought 
the Turks in Hungary. The accession of 
William ITI. brought him back to Scotland. 
He plunged into politics, and played a pro- 
minent part in the first and last free Scottish 
Parliament of 1690 to 1707. The question 
with which that Parliament had to deal 
closely resembled the Irish question of Home 
Rule in our day. Fletcher fed a party which 
was vehemently opposed alike to the English 
domination and to the Royal prerogative. 
The refusal of England to assist the Scot- 
tish ree Aho the Isthmus of Darien 
exasperated the country, and gave strength to 
Fletcher’s elbow. He fought with menace 
and genius—first, for Scotland’s right to dis- 
regard the English nomination of a successor 
to Queen Anne; secondly, against the Union; 
and, thirdly, against the abolition of the 
separate Scottish parliament. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, for his country he failed 
in every case. Holyrood was closed, and 


} peace. 





Fletcher shook off the dust of an ungrateful 
land, and lived in England or abroad until 
his death in 1716. He was a man of fine 
rts, but unstable, and what would nowa- 
on be called a political faddist. 
‘‘ His schemes,” says a shrewd observer, ‘ had 
but very little eredit, because he himself was 
often for changing them; though in other 
— avery worthy man. It used to be said 
of him that it would be ‘easy to hang him by 
his own schemes of government; for if they 
had taken place he would have been the first 
man that would have attempted an alteration.” 


And he laboured under a chronic inabili 
to keep his temper. The brawl whic 
deprived Monmouth of his two ablest 
lieutenants has been referred to. There is a 
lurid story of his drowning the skipper of 
a night-scoot for whiffing tobacco in his 
face. During the Union debates his hand 
was always on his sword, and the House 
had frequently to suspend its grave delibera- 
tions in order to swear Fletcher and some 
equally impetuous adversary to keep the 
Oldmixon calls him “hot, posi- 
tive, obstinate, opinionative,” and Swift 
‘‘a most arrogant, conceited pedant”’ ; 
a more unbiassed criticism may well 
recognise an accomplished gentleman and a 
true, if visionary, patriot. In person he is 
described as “a little man, and had a 
brown periwig, of a lean face, pock- 
marked,” and again as a “low, thin man of 
brown complexion, full of fire, with a stern, 
sour look.” His reputation for oratory in 
“the most elegant Scots” was considerable, 
but of this posterity has not the materials 
to judge. As a writer, he stands out in a 
period during which Scottish letters had 
sunk to a low ebb. He was a master of the 
litical pamphlet, simple, lucid, pointed. 
oquence and irony were at his command. 
His earlier Discourses on Militias and on The 
Offices of Scotland are full of enlightened, 
but Utopian, proposals, pansieaielie con- 
ceived and ingeniously maintained. But it 
is in the imaginary dialogue on the Right 
Regulation of Government that his humour 
and his shrewd insight are at their best. 
As: Mr. Omond very well points out, this 
admirable piece of writing, composed long 
before Addison appeared on the scene, has 
all the distinction, the polish, and the gaiety 
of a Tatler or a Spectator. Mr. Omond 
deserves to be congratulated on a book 
which throws light not only upon a most 
remarkable personality, but also upon the 
inner workings of politics during an inter- 
esting and critical period of Scottish history. 








FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo. Edited by Alexander Smellie, 
M.A. ‘Books for the Heart” Series. 
(Andrew Melrose.) 

E rejoice to see this famous book in a 
convenient and accessible form, and 

in an English dress which loses little by com- 
parison with the fifth-century Latin of the 
original. It is a human document from the 
value of which a millennium and a half is 
unable to detract; rather there are few 
ascetical works, ancient or modern, more 








roper to correct the spirit of an age only 
h conscious of the progress it has made 
towards materialism. It is ‘‘ a letter written 
to God,” full of self-upbraiding, of humble 
tenderness, of a sweet unction. The Saint 
writhes in self-contempt, is overwhelmed 
with wonder, flashes with exultation, weeps 
with desire. He had pursued learning and 
attained to excellence in rhetoric, but it was 
vanity; he had mourned over the fabled 
sorrows of Dido, had rejoiced in the charm 
of the noblest literature, had studied Aristotle 
and Plato and had understood them unaided, 
but this also was vanity and vexation of 
spirit. ‘“‘O Truth, Truth, thou knowest how 

e inmost marrow of my scul longeth after 
thee!” But “I had my back to the Light 
and my face to the things enlightened ; 
whence my face itself was not enlightened.” 
After a tempestuous, baffled search in the 
troubled seas of heresies and false philo- 
sophies, he won to the light itself. “I was 
téssed about by every wind,” he writes, 
“but yet I was steered by Thee, though 
very secretly.” With knowledge he put on 
strength for the great renouncement which 
they must make who aspire to the ecclesi- 
astical state. One by one even the lawful 
joys of the senses are laid aside too. Yet 
to the end, while his heart pours out its 
treasures at the feet of the ‘Mighty 
Lover,” the theme of self-accusal recurs and 
recurs again. 

“Too late loved I Thee, O Thou Beauty of 

ancient days, yet ever new! too late I loved 
Thee! And, behold, Thou wert within, and I 
abroad; and there I sought for Thee, deformed 
as I was, running after those beauties.which 
Thou hadst made. Thou wast with me, but I 
was not with Thee. Things held me far from 
Thee which, unless they were in Thee, were not 
at all. Thou calledst and didst cry aloud, and 
didst pierce my deafness. Thou didst flash and 
shine forth, and didst dispel my blindness. 
Thou didst send forth je fay and I drew 
in my breath and panted for Thee. I tasted, 
and still I hunger and thirst. Thou touchedst 
me and I burned for Thy peace.” 
It is by introspection, by heart-search- 
ing, that God is found; not in phials or 
in fossils: they all tell us this, and none 
with a sweeter voice of sure conviction than 
the Saint of Hippo. 


* * * 


Flowering Plants and Forns. By J. C. 
Willis, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 

Tuts book consists of two distinct parts, 

each constituting a rate volume. The 

two parts are of very different merit. The 
second is the valuable portion of the work. 

It is an alphabetical guide to botany, giving 

in a brief and thoroughly practical way the 

chief facts about the shaste of the whole 
world. All the natural orders are included, 
and to each British genus, as well as to 

all the most noteworthy - ° genera, a 
arate article is given. ot only the 

scientific features, but also the commercial 

and practical attributes of the plants are 
well treated. To do this in a book com- 
fortably fitting into the pocket was not 
easy, and Mr. Willis has carried out his 
plan with skill and judgment. The book 
will be useful to many classes of persons 
who require the greate st quantity of in 
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formation compressed into the smallest 
possible form. The traveller, for example, 
who has space in his | for only 
one book on botany will probably find 
no work so well suited to his purpose 
as Mr. Willis’s vol. ii. The book is also 
intended to serve as a guide-book to Kew 
Gardens and to the other chief botanic 
gardens of Great Britain, thus fulfilling a 
useful object. But since, to a person 
knowing no botany, the concise descriptions 
in vol, ii. need explanation, an introducto 
volume was added. Here Mr. Willis is not 
so fortunate. In order to illustrate prin- 
ciples and to stimulate his reader by show- 
ing him how interesting the philosophical 
study of plants can be, he has been led to 
introduce a great deal of theoretical and, 
indeed, speculative matter. Throughout 
these earlier pages we feel that Mr. Willis’s 
treatment is inadequate, and that he has as 
yet neither the precision of thought nor the 
width of experience which the task required. 
Mr. Willis has lately been very properly 
chosen to direct the Royal Botanic Gentian, 
Ceylon. When he has seen ten years’ ser- 
vice in that important post he will probably 
be surprised to find how easily he answered 
= of the hard questions of biology in 


* - 
The Order of the Coif. By Alexander 
Pulling. Cheap LKdition. (William 
Clowes & Son.) 


Tx hope expressed by the publishers that this 
new and cheaper edition of Mr. Alexander 
Pulling’s learned work may attract the 
eneral reader seems rather a bold one. 
ill, general readers, seeing the title of the 
book, will ask, What on earth is the Order 
of the Coif? and the curiosity of some will 
erhaps be satisfied only with Serjeant 
Pulling’s exhaustive answer to the question. 
The coif, or head-covering of the Serjeant 
of the Law, is still traceable. Visitors to 
the Law Courts must have noticed that the 
wigs of some of the judges and a few leading 
members of the Bar are surmounted by a 
small dise of black silk edged with white. 
The man who thinks he knows things will 
point this disc out as “the coif.” It is not 
the cvif; but it is an interesting survival 
of the coif. The real coif was a close- 
fitting head covering, rather like a Knight 
Templar’s cap, and was the distinctive and 
honourable badge of Serjeants of the Law 
from the moment of their ‘‘ creation.” The 
exact appearance of the coif may often 
be seen on the tombs of departed judges 
and serjeants, who are often represented 
kneeling in their robes and wearing this 
white, close-fitting covering. Later, it became 
customary to wear a small black cap over 
the coif. This is seen in portraits of Lord 
Coke. A black and white effect thus be- 
came associated with this head-dress; and 
when in the eighteenth century the fashion 
of wearing powdered wigs was adopted in 
the courts, the peruquiers preserved the 
memory both of coif and cap by fixitig a little 
black and white disc on the top of the wig. 
The wearers of the coif have formed a dis- 
tinct and honourable Order from the earliest 
days of English history. 
‘The Brothers of the Coif,” says Mr, Pulling— 





‘devoted to the profession of the law,. bound 
by 9 solemn oath to give counsel and legal aid 
to the King’s people—were for ages to be 
found at their ancient rendezvous in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Parvis, or their allotted 
pillars there, wearing their distinctive costume, 
the robe and the coif, ever ready to receive 
those who sought their assistance, to give 
counsel pur son donant to the rich, tis to the 

r suitor, and to aid when called on in the 
judicial business of the King’s courts.” 


It is needless to say that Mr. Pulling quotes 


ry | Chaucer’s gracious description of a man of 


thistype. Mr. Pulling traces the history of the 
Order, its privileges, badges, and costumes, 
down to the present day. The virtue and 
strength of the Order seem to have passed 
gradually into other institutions. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that the Order of the 
Coif is dead—it is only moribund. The 
Serjeants of the Law are no longer a 
society; and they do not increase in 
number. “As matters now stand,” says 
Mr. Pulling, “ there is small inducement to 
apply for the coif.” Mr. Pulling would like 
to see the glories of the Order revived—not 
a likely event. But if Mr. Pulling’s book 
fails as a plea for resuscitation, it is a 
worthy epitaph. 

* * 


Gods and their Makers. By Laurence 
Housman. (John Lane.) 
Tue kernel of Mr. Housman’s charming fable 
is contained in these stanzas from the poem 
which he prints by way of epilogue. The 
poet conceives of man, at the end of the 
world, arraigning God : 
** “Why hast Thou ares us so long, 
And bent us with bridle and bit ? 
We were the doers of wrong, 
But Thou wast the shaper of it. 
Our graves were dumb mouths set asunder, 
Our dead were dumb mouths shut fast : 
O, Thou, whose yoke we were under, 


Give answer at last!’ 
. * * . 


‘* Laughed the usurper and said: 
‘ Though ye were ignorant of me, 
Gotten of the quick and the dead, 
Doubtless my fathers were ye. 
A blight from the night of your morrow 
Through each new heaven and new earth, 
I stand in the gates of your sorrow 
At the door of your birth.’ ” 


Peeti, the fascinating little savage who acts 
as the central figure of Mr. Housman’s 
allegory, expresses the same thought more 
simply when he says of the very fractious 
and exorbitant deities which were furnished 
to him and his fellows by the Priest’s 
College: ‘Our gods are but the evil 
that is in us.” An allegory is always 
capable of bearing more than one construc- 
tion, and mayhap we have not read Mr. 
Housman aright; but if we have, this book 
is a very whole-hearted attack: upon every 
system of theology. Other readers may, 
however, -find a different meaning, and 
certainly no one whose sympathies are at all 
alert can fail to be attracted by the story, 
so tenderly told, of Peeti and Aystah and 
their remote pagan community—remote, and 
yet, as the satirist sees us, so near! Mr. 
Housman follows the example of Sir Walter 
Scott and Mr. Kipling in supplying his own 
chapter-headings. me of them are so 
~ as to lead us to hope he is projecting 
a volume of grotesque verse, 





FICTION. 


Under Love's Rule. By M. E. Braddon. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


E do not grudge Miss Braddon her 


vogue, for we think that on 
the whole - she deserves _ it. Her 
lots are of the most commonplace 


ind, but she works them out with much 
vigour and skill. The ordinary devourer of 
circulating-library fiction demands one thing 
alone—the quality of orderly narrative—and 
unless the more recondite literary virtues 
are seasoned with this, he is apt to reject 
the whole in disgust. But Miss Braddon 
has other claims on the affection of her 
readers. Her work is inspired with an 
amiable moral sentiment, and her tragedies 
are, in general, pleasantly rounded off with 
a happy ending. Above all, she writes 
of fine society with an assured air, and 
delights her admirers with feminine talk on 
the details of luxury. To the serious side 
of a great art—the adequate conception of 
character, the profound and moving tale of 
human feeling, even the minor accomplish- 
ment of an English style—she has never 
given much thought. But she knows her 
own business, and makes no claims to 
unmarketable virtues. In this book we have 
the story of the three small children of a 
fashionable mother, who, from extraordinary 
unpleasantness, are educated into decency 
by the ministrations of an aunt; so that 
when the inevitable crash comes, and the 
father shoots himself, they are able to take 
up the burden with the requisite patience. 
The boys are mere caricatures, the brusque- 
ness and slang of the eldest being as crudely 
exaggerated as the solemn precocity of the 
second. But the details of smart life are 
satisfactory for those who like them, and 
the story moves with spirit to its close. 


Captain Shannon. By Coulson Kernahan. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Or all forms of fiction none is so dependent 
for its success upon the seriousness of the 
author as is the detective story. Ifthe reader 
for one instant suspects that the author is not 
in earnest, he may as well pitch the book 
into the fire forthwith for all the satisfaction 
it will give him. A detective story should 
be approached by its author with hardly less 
solemnity than marriage. ItisMr. Kernahan’s 
ignorance or contempt of this fact that makes 
Captain Shannon a failure. He writes = 
mirably ; he has a swinging narrative style ; 
his eauiton is fecund ; hie belief in himself 
is persistent ; but none the less the book is 
futile. It is incorrigibly jaunty, and we are 
never permitted to lose sight of the fact that 
Mr. Kernahan likes writing it. In frequent 
discursions (discursions in a detective story !) 
he gives us opinions of his own on all kinds 
of irrelevant matters, and once he even goes 
so far as to stop the story to tell us that it 
has no woman in it! Art, especially the 
art of Gaboriau, is a mc~9 serious affair 
than this. Pruned-of impertinent growths, 
the tale would be a fairly good one, for 
Captain Shannon is a dynamitard of un- 
usual imagination and daring. As it is, it 
can convince no one, 
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The Happy Hypocrite. By Max Beerbohm. 
(John Lane.) 


Tue material of Mr. Beerbohm’s -“ Fairy 
tale for tired men,” as he calls it, is better 
than the execution. He has hit upon a 
charming idea. He takes a roué, a man- 
about-town of the flexible Georgian period, 
Lord George Hell by name (who is “ thirty- 
five, and a great grief to his parents”’), and 
shows him through the influence of the girl 
he loves and marries led back to sim- 
plicity and virtue. This, the reader will say, 
is old enough. True; but Mr. Beerbohm 
does more. His Lordship, when first he 
asks little Jenny to be his wife, is told that 
she can marry no man that has not the face 
of a saint. Lord George Hell’s features 
being quite the reverse, he seeks a mask- 
maker, and procures the mask of a saint in 
which to court his lady. In this mask he 
wins her, and sunned upon by her pure rays 
he grows hourly less and less remote from the 
-haracter whom he is impersonating. And 
then, one day, when the mask is torn from 
him, his face is found to have become like 
unto it. A prettier idea one could not wish. 
According to his lights Mr. Beerbohm has 
worked it out well, but we are often doubtful 
as to the propriety of his treatment. He 
alternates extreme sophistication with 
extreme artlessness almost too pointedly, 
and he seems never quite to have made up 
his mind as to what kind of audience he is 
addressing. When the professional Laugher 
becomes Sentimentalist, we must be par- 
doned if we are mystified. Even so witty a 
writer as Mr. Beerbohm can be too bizarre : 
to make Jenny, the wife, only sixteen is 
monstrous. None the less we are grateful 
for The Happy Hypocrite, and hope that the 
rest of the Bodley Booklets, a series which 
it inaugurates, will be as amusing. 





Scarlet 
Prescott. 


and Stel. By -E. Livingstone 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Ir is a far cry from the Tommy Atkins of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling to the dejected 
QOuirassier of Mr. Livingstone Prescott. 
This is a story half of barrack life and half 
of prison life, and it is written with a 

urpose. Sholto Mauleverer, who has been 

rought up as a gentleman, is dispossessed 
of his inheritance by a hated cousin, and, in 
his extremity, enlists. He suffers many 
hardships, and the climax arrives when the 
cousin becomes his captain. Goaded beyond 
endurance, he assaults an officer and is sent 
to prison. There the treatment is continued 
by another old enemy, who is now a warder, 
and by whose machinations he is brought 
into disgrace, flogged, and subjected to other 
humiliations which are not usually mentioned 
in novels. Mr. Prescott’s object in present- 
ing what is, of course, an extreme case is no 
doubt the same as Charles Reade’s was, and 
he makes the same mistake of going too far. 
A captain may be harsh, or a warder may be 
unsympathetic, or a prisoner may be suscep- 
tible ; but that a soldier should be pursued 
from first to last by the malignity of his two 
bitterest personal enemies, in whose power 
fortune has placed him, is as nearly a mathe- 
matical impossibility as the holding of a 





hand of Mr. Prescott assures us 
that he has been at pains to make sure of 
his facts ; but in drawing up a system it is 
necessary to consider the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases in preference to the 
y wala There is no harm in writing 
novels about the odd case, but it is unsafe 
to argue from it. 


eee 


A Dosen Ways of Love. 
(A. & OC. Black.) 


THeEsE tales are unequal, as a collection of 
short stories is apt to be. Perhaps Miss 
Dougall’s reputation would not have suffered 
if she had not insisted on making up a 
“ dozen” for the purposes of a pretty title. 
The best of the aie te cortatall the first, 
* Young Love,” a pathetic little sketch of an 
old lady whose memory has gone, save for 
one unrecorded incident of her youth. If 
Miss Dougall had been able to maintain the 
high level of sentiment which she reaches in 
this effort, the book would merit unreserved 

raise. Reservation is perhaps least needed 
in the case of ‘‘ Hath not a Jew Eyes?” a 
brief tragedy of a barber and his customer. 
Miss Dougall’s liking for the mysterious has 
full play in a weird fantasy entitled ‘The 
Soul of a Man.” Other items in the volume 
are slight: some trivial, some extravagant. 
The story of the woman who murdered her 
husband as a measure of domestic economy, 
and who maintained to her dying day that 
‘“‘T’ve sins on my soul, but the drowning of 
O’Brien, as far as I know right from wrong, 
isn’t one of them,” is curious as an exercise 
of the imagination. ‘A Freak of Oupid,” 
which is the longest of the tales, leaves the 
impression that Miss Dougall understands 
pathos better than humour. 


By L. Dougall. 





The Knight's Tale. By F. Emily Phillips. 
(W. Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tue author of The Knight's Tale has either 
copied or chanced on some of the faults 
which we.are willing to forgive Mr. George 
Meredith. She gives us a book in which 
much has to be guessed that most other 
ladies would have set down plainly; which 
takes much for granted that the easy-going 
reader may not be willing to grant. It is, 
nevertheless, a picturesque and vivacious 
story ; and the somewhat vague and scrappy 
plot gathers itself together now and then 
into powerful situations. Paris behind bar- 
ricades, as it displays itself to the betrothed 
of “‘ Lindsay, the Communist,” is the theme. 
But the book is far removed from the 
historical novel. It is mainly a study 
of feminine character in extremity. The 
heroine is introduced concisely. ‘ Louis was 
conscious of thé idea that she was proud. 
What he did say to himself was, ‘ Her name 
is Veronica.’” They became engaged in 
due course, and some years later they were 
married—in presence of the general, the 
bridegroom bound and under sentence of 
immediate execution. It is not necessary to 
tell the rest of the story.. Nor would it be 
fair, for the terse and vivid ow is a very 
essential quality of The Knight's Tale 





Did He Deserve It? By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
(Downey & Co.) 


Drp he deserve it? Well, we should rather 
doubt it, for Mr. John Moucell in the story 
is an unlovely example of the unsuccessful 
journalist. The victim of an early and 
foolish marriage, he supports a family of 
nine in South Lambeth by miscellaneous 
Press work. Out of jealousy he writes a 
bitter review of a friend’s book, which kills 
the friend and shakes for ever his own 
daughter’s faith in her father. But in 
spite of such devious courses his affairs 
take a turn for the better, his daughter 
marries happily, his family do him credit, 
and he becomes partner in a publishing 
business, and husband of a rich widow. 
The book attracts by its quality of 
straightforward narrative and its super- 
abundance of “shop.” Mrs. Riddell 
gives us the “shop” of the literary trade; 
but it' matters little whether the stuff be 
religious, fashionable, political, or journal- 
istic, it will always have its admirers. Yet in 
ite of this the book is in parts almost gdod. 
he small “Apostle” with his marvellous 
language is farcical, but amusing}; and such 
minor people as Mr. Clinton Jones and Mr, 
Blackshaw are drawn with a faint touch of 
epigram. The character of Mr. Moucell, 
too, is conceived with an attempt at subtlety 
and completeness somewhat rare in this 
class of fiction. The plot, to be sure, and 
most of the people have the wearily familiar 
flavour of ineptitude; but there is just this 
hint of better things to deserve chronicle. 





Essentially Human. 
(F. V. White & Co.) 


Esseniially Human is none of your new- 
fangled problem novels. Its characters are 
from the pigeon-holes of a veteran caterer 
for the bookstalls, and their ungrammatical 
language has also made its appearance 
before. The plot is slight to thinness; it 
runs, not smoothly, to an uninteresting 
marriage. You meet the heroine, Helen 
Charmouth, at a presentation tea—fancy a 
modern heroine being presented !—and learn 
that she is the new society beauty. Her 
father, Sir Robert Charmouth, would marry 
her to the purchaser of his family estate in 
Norfolk; but Helen has fallen in love with 
a young, but successful, playwright. The 
playwright is also not modern enough to 
enjoy revealing the fact that he is the son 
of a well-to-do and retired tradesman in a 
neighbouring county town. Oonsequently, 
the revelation is deferred, and when it is 
made becomes a barrier. Helen is banished 
to the abode of an aunt, who does bead- 
work and harries her servants; although 
it need hardly be said that in the end love 
triumphs once more oyer prejudice. Comic 
relief is — by a painted and incredible 
widow of forty, who tries to cut out Miss 
Charmouth in her playwright’s affections, 
ahd by a greed and equally incredible 
enfant terrible. Of the other characters it 
is, perhaps, enough to say that there must 
have been a good deal of water in the ink 
with which they were drawn. 


By Annie Thomas. 
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THE WEEK. 





CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. | 


Mr. S. R. Garprner’s 


CROMWELL’s historical writings are 
PLACE IN not, as a whole, made up 
HISTORY. in easily purchasable 


quantities, but this can- 
not be said of Cromwell’s Place in History, 
which is a slim volume founded on six 
lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford. An interesting circumstance is 
that Mr. Gardiner had delivered the lectures 
without notes and without thought of their 
ublication. For their reproduction as a 
ae he had to rely mainly on the notes of 
two students of Lady Margaret Hall, Miss 
L. Verney and Miss Gunter. The object of 
the lectures was, says Mr. Gardiner, “ not 
to deal with the biography of Cromwell, 
but to estimate his relation to the political 
and ecclesiastical movements of his time— 
to show how he was influenced by them and 
influenced them in turn.” 


2 WE have now the promised 
aa translation in book form of 
. M. Augustin Filon’s articles 
on the Victorian drama which appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. The translation 
has been done by Mr. Frederic Whyte, and 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones supplies a lengthy 
Introduction. Mr. Jones es a less op- 
timistic view of the present state of the 
English drama than his author, a circum- 
stance explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
he surveys it at a later date. Thus M. 
Filon writes unhesitatingly : 
“‘There is an English drama. The demand 
for it has been felt and the supply is forth- 
coming. Or, rather, it has come. It is a 
strenuous youngster, determined to keep alive, 





bearing up pluckily, if with trouble, against all 
the maladies of childhood, against the dangers 
of evil influences — the brutal roughness of 
some, and the undue tenderness of others. 

So it seemed to Mr. Jones himself a few 
years ago, but he now writes: 

** After considerable advances . . . the move- 
ment became obscured and burlesqued, and 
finally the British public fell into what 
Macaulay calls one of its iodical oo 
of morality. In that panic the English a 
disappeared for the time, and at the moment 
of writi it does not exist. There are 
many excellent entertainments at our different 
theatres, and most of them are deservedly 
successful. But in the very height of this 
theatrical season there is not a single London 
theatre that is giving a play which so much as 
pretends to picture our modern English life—I 
— — say that pretends to picture human 
ife at all.’ 


suanin eam THe Twelve Bad Men of 
ome Mr. Thomas Seccombe is 
: followed by Twelve Bad 
Women, edited by Mr. Arthur Vincent, who 
thinks “it was fitting that the one book 
should be followed by the second.” The 
Lives in this volume, which are written 
by eight writers, are those of Alice Perrers, 
the favourite of Edward ITI.; Alice Arden, 
the sixteenth century murderess; Moll 
Cutpurse, “thief and receiver”; Frances 
Howard, Countess of Somerset; Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland ; Jenny Diver, 
*‘nickpocket” ;, Teresia Constantia Phillips, 
venturess and blackmailer; Elizabeth 
Brownrigg, ‘‘ cruelty personified ”’; Elizabeth 
Canning, impostor; Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
Duchess of Ki gston ; Mary Bateman, ‘‘ the 
Yorkshire witch” ; and Mary Anne Clarke, 
‘* courtesan.” 


In The Old Dramatists : 
Conjectural Readings, Mr. 
K. Deighton supplies a 
series of guesses at tcnteal truth in passages 
taken from the plays of Marston, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Peele, Marlowe, Dekker, and 
other Elizabethan dramatists, Shakespeare 
excepted. Most of these readings have 
already been printed for private circula- 
tion, and in giving them greater publicity 
Mr. Deighton expresses the hope that they 
will at least be “recognised as the outcome 
of patient industry, and of considerable 
familiarity with the language and thought 
of the old dramatists.” ... In Praise 
of Music is a music-lover’s enchiridion and 
in method it avowedly follows the Book- 
lover’s Enchiridion of Mr. Alexander Ireland. 
The book, which is charmingly printed and 
bound, is, we believe, the first collection of 
its particular kind. . . . Lectures in the 
Lyceum is an edition of Aristotle’s Ethics 
for English readers. Mr. St. George Stock, 
the editor, explains that its aim is to appeal 
‘* beyond a merely academic audience to the 
wider circle of English and American readers 
who may care to know something of the 
hilosophy of Aristotle.” . . Messrs. 
illiam Blackwood & Sons’ series of County 
Histories of Scotland is continued in A 
History of Moray and Nairn. Mr. Charles 
Rampini, who has written this volume, 
explains that he has treated the Province, 
the Bishopric, the Earldom, &¢., as 
subjects in order to secure ‘“a more 


OTHER BOOKS, 


ly 





defined picture of their nature, pro , 
and influence than if he had emp byed the 
more ordinary narrative form.” . . . The 
elegant series of shilling books on English 
Cathedrals which Messrs. [sbister & Co. are 
ublishing makes rapid progress. Canter- 
ury, Norwich, Salisbury, and Gloucester 
are now added. . . . Zhe Life and Times 
of Thomas Wakley is an extended record of 
the lifework of the founder of the Lancet, 
written by his eldest son and grandson. It 
was a happy idea to print on the title-page 
a part of the conversation between Mr. 
Chichely and Mr. 8 e concerning 
Wakley in Middlemarch: “ ‘ But Wakley 
is right, sometimes,’ the doctor added 
judicially ; ‘I could mention one or two 
points in which Wakley is right.’” Two 
portraits of Thomas Wakley are given. 


False. Gods, by Mrs. Albert 
8. Bradshaw, was originally 
entitled “‘A House of Cards,” 
but, as has happened in many other cases, 
the author was apprised at the last moment 
that the title had been used; hence the 
present title. ... This is the year for 
which Mr. William Le Queux foretold the 
invasion of England in his 7he Great War 
in England in 1897, published five years 
ago. A third of the year has gone, and so 
far nothing more fearsome has befallen us 
than a new warlike romance by Mr. Le 
Queux himself—warlike, Arabian, and pas- 
sionate. . . . Jinny Blake is Miss Hannah 
Lynch’s latest essay in fiction ; its prevailing 
mood is to be inferred from the verse of 
Browning which the author places on her 
title-page : 
“ T must bury sorrow 
Out of sight, 
Must a little weep, love 
(Foolish me), 
And so fall asleep, love, 

Loved by thee.” 
Browning also furnishes a fly-leaf quotation 
for Paul’ s Stepmother, and One other Story, by 
Lady Troubridge : 

** On earth the broken arcs 
In heaven the perfect round.” 

. . + Lll-gotten Gold, a novel by W. G. 
Tarbet, is ‘a story of a great wrong and a 
great revenge’’; but the table of contents is 
not enlightening, being after this pattern : 
Chapter I., page 1; and so on for twenty- 
one chapters. . . . 4s we Sow, by Christopher 
Hare, is a “ West Country Drama’ begin- 
ning: ‘“‘ Do’ee look, Jem! Who be that 
a- goin’ down leine? Caint ’ee see un 
droo the hedge?’ ‘Ay, sure ’nough, 
I beant no fool. ‘Tis Varmer Yeatman 
on’s grey mare.” . .. Ripple and Flood, 
by James Prior, gives us Nottingham- 
shire dialect: ‘‘A can swim raight across 
the Trent an’ back. An’ a can dive, an’ a 
can float. If yer was drowndin’ a could 
save yer to land like fun.” . . . In Craketrees, 
by Watson Dyke, we achieve the breadth 
and harshness of the North Country: ‘Oh, 
ay ; thar’d be a rare to-do if Rob was absent 
frae the Fair. Ye doesn’t ken his power, 
lassie; but, then, thou’s lived awa down in 
the flatter parts o’ the warld, in that place 
o’ yourn at the Bell’s; and it taks all t’ 
knowledge and ¢’ _ out of a girl when 
she gangs to place down the dale.” 


FICTION, 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers. ] 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Tur Lives ov THE Sarrts. By Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
Vol, I, John C. Nimmo. 5s. 

Tae Acrs or rae Aprosties tn Gresk aND ENGLISH. 
With Notes by Rev. Frederic Rendall,M.A. Macmillan 


& Co. 
HISTORY. 


Roperr ree Wiss AnD u1s Heres, 1278-1352. By St. Clair 
Baddeley. William Heinemann. 

Tae Qusen’s Retew vor Catupaew. By W. Clarke Hall. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. 

Cromwett’s Pracs in History. By Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner. Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Gtovorstsr Carueprat. By the Very Rev.’ H. D. M, 
Spence, D.D. Satissury Carneprat. By the Very 
Rev. G. D. Boyle, M.A. Norwicm Carmepgat, By the 
Very Rev. Dean Lefroy. Oanrsrspury Catueprat. By 
the Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle. Isbister & Co, 

Taz Country Hrstorrzes or Scortanp: A History oF 
Moray anwp Narey. By Charles Rampini, LL.D. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 7s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Tar Livas or Twetve Bap Women. 
Vincent, T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 

Tux Srory ov tax Caxvaties Bararp. By Edith Walford. 
Sampson Low. 1s. 6d. 

Tas Lirs anp Trwus oy THomas Waxtzy. By 8. Squire 
Sprigge. Longmans, Green & Co, 18s, 

POETRY. 

Arurézssa: a LeGenp or ArGotis, AND Orner Porms. 
By George Horton. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s, 6d, 

Saunt, asp Orger Posms, Vol. Il. By Paul John, 
Mowbray & Co, 

DRAMA AND BELLES LETTRES, 

Lerrzrs, Ssnrences, anp Maxims, By Lord Chesterfield. 
With St. Beuve’s Critical Essay. Sampson Low. 

Tas Enauisx Stace. By Augustin Filon. Translated by 
Frederic Whyte. With an Introduction by Henry A. 
Jones. 

Reapines on THE Puracarorro or Dante. Chiefly based 
on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola. By the 
Hon, W. Warren Vernon, M.A. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Macmillan & Co. 24s, 

In Pratsz or Musto: aw ANTHOLOGY. Prepared by Charles 
Sayle., Elliot Stock. 

Tue Consotation or Bortutus Translated into English 
Prose and Verse by H. R. James, M.A. Elliot Stock. 

Tae Orv Dramatists: Conszcturat Reapines. By K. 
Deighton, Archibald Constable & Oo, 3s, 6d. 

ETHICS. 

Lacrvrss iv tHe Lyceum; or, ARistoriE’s Eruics ror 
Eneutse Reapers, Edited by St. George Stock. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

FICTION. 

CrrcumstanTiaL Evipgncs, By J. H. Swingler. Digby, 
Long & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Onty 4 Furr. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, F. V. White 
&Co. 68, 

Tae Cmronicuzs oy Micuagt Daneviron, 
Donovan. Chatto & Windus. 3s, 6d, 
Castts Msapow: a Srory or Norwice a Hunprzp 

Years Aco. By Emma Marshall. Seeley & Co, 

Fatss Gops. By Mrs. Albert 8. Bradshaw. 
& Co. 6s, 

CrakeTrees. By Watson Dyke. 

Int-Gotren Goup. 

His Exce.ugncy. 
3s, 6d, 

Pavut’s Srepmorger. 
Richards. 3s, 6d. 

Ovr Witts anp Farzs. By Katherine Wild, Osgood, 
Mclivaine & Co, 68, 

RirPLe AnD Fioop, By James Prior. Hatchinson & Co. 6s. 
A Furt Conrzsston. By F. ©. Philips, Archibald Con- 
stable. 1s, 
Tae Exe or Israr. 
&Co. 6s. 

Tae Pare MurnisteR or Wiaremsvre. 
William Andrews & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tus Fautt or Ons, By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. Kegan 
Paul. 68, 

As ws Sow. By Christopher Hare. Osgood, McIlvaine 
&Co. 3s, 6d, 

Tae Pcarryer Story, ayp Ormers. By H. G. Wells. 
Methuen & Co. 6s. 

Fate anp A Heart, By Faber Vance. Ward & Downey. 
Is, 6d, P 

Jinny Buaxz, By Hannah Lynch. J. M. Dent& Co. 6s. 


Edited by Arthur 


By Dick 


Henry 
T, Fisher Unwin. 6s, 
By W.G. Tarbet, Cassell & Co. 

By Emile Zola, Chatto & Windus. 


By Lady Troubridge. Grant 


By William Le Queux. F, V, White 





NEWS. 





NOTES AND 
the toast of ‘The Army, 


b es eg a. tho Reserve Forces,” at the 


Royal Academy banquet, the President, 
Sir E. J. Poynter, indulged incidentally in 
a little piece of family log-rolling. In the 
course of his speech he remarked that 
Tommy Atkins had now found his chronicler 
and poet. This allusion to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, who was present, and is, as everyone 
knows, Sir Edward Poynter’s nephew by 
marriage, was received with cheers. 





Mr. Atrrep Austin, who replied for 
Literature, began less felicitously than he 
ended. The beginning of his speech was a 
plea for “‘ poor, houseless, unorganised, un- 
incorporated, unrecognised literature, litera- 
ture with no roof, no table of its own”— 
representing an attitude which an official 
Laureate is not the best person to take up, 
and being also somewhat inappropriate at 
an entertainment where literature has regu- 
larly occupied an honoured place for many 
years. ad Mr. Austin’s remarks been 
made at the first Academy banquet at which 
the toast of Literature was  eame they 
would have been fitting enough. 





ContrinutnG, the Poet Laureate made some 
excellent remarks concerning the connexion 
of literature and art. After touching upon 
the sonnets of Michael Angelo, the specula- 
tions of Leonardo da Vinci, and the lectures 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said: ‘‘ Painters 
were the first to feel the magic of the poetry 
of Keats, the first to discover and proclaim 
the interpenetrating charm and finished 
felicity of Tennyson. And were any one to 
assert that, thanks to a certain keen but 
disinterested sympathy, artists are the 
soundest and surest judges of the higher 
literature of their time, I should not be 
tempted to contradict him. There is thus a 
tie, there subsists a bond of kinship, between 
literature and art, compared with which this, 
your annual communion with principalities 
and powers, however natural and pleasing, 
seems fortuitous and transitory. That is 
why I beg of you never to leave literature 
uninvited or undistinguished at your hos- 
pitable board.” 





Mr. SrepHen Crane’s first war letter to 
the Westminster Gazette was not particularly 
good, not noticeably better than much 
anonymous descriptive work, but included 
in it was a sketch of a British midshipmite 
which is very well worth remembering : 


‘* Down in the launch, however, there was a 
middy who was a joy. He was smaller than a 
sparrow, but—my soul—how bright and 
Napoleonic and forcible he was! He was as 
busy as a hive of bees. He had no time for 
and genuflections and other amusements. 
Once, indeed, he looked up from his business 
to the deck of the ship, and this infant had a 
stern, quick glance, a man’s eye. It was like 
hearing a canary bird swear, to watch this tot 
put a ing~tube to his mouth. He was so 
small that a life-sized portrait of him could be 
painted on a sovereign, this warrior. She 
would be a fool of a mother who would trust 
him in a pantry where there were tarts, and his 





big sister can box his ears for some years to 
come; but of course there is no more fiery- 
hearted scoundrel in the fleet of the Powers 
than this babe. . . . If another child of the 


Camperdown should steal this child’s knife he 
might go to a corner and ps almost shed 
tears, but no h iral can dream of the 


wild slaughter and Hades on the bosom of the 
sea that agitate this babe’s breast. He is a 
damned villai And yet may the God of 
Battle that sits above the smoke watch over 
this damned villain and all bright, bold, little 
damned villains like him!” 


This is good work and good sentiment. 





Ir is carrying the intimacy even of that 
form of j ame. Sao known as a Literary 
Letter too far when the personal a ce 
of a new author can be brought before the 
reader only by comparison with that of. an 
older craftsman. The personal appearance 
of an author is, to begin with, of the highest 
unimportance, and, in the second place, to 
extol one man’s face (and hair) at the 
expense of another’s is not good manners. 
The London correspondent of the New York 
Critic usually shows so much taste, that it 
is surprising to find him despatching 
across three thousand miles of Atlantic the 
intelligence that a certain young novelist, 
whose second book has been well op 
is of “‘ striking appearance—a sort of manly 
edition of Mr. a The hiatus is ours. 
America can hardly desire to know this, 
and Mr, —— is in no need of sneers. 





THe annual meeting of the members of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain was 
held on Saturday afternoon at the house cf 
the Institution in Albemarle-street, Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, treasurer and vice- 
president, presiding. The annual report of 
the Committee of Visitors for the year 1896, 
testifying to the continued prosperity and 
efficient management of the Institution, was 
read and adopted. Fifty-eight new members 
were el in 1896. Sixty-four lectures 
and nineteen evening discourses were de- 
livered. The books and pamphlets pre- 
sented in 1896 amounted to about 274 
volumes, making, with 621 volumes (in- 
cluding periodicals bound) purchased by the 
managers, a total of 895 volumes added to 
the library in the year. 





To Miss Clementina Black’s recent novel, 
An Agitator, was prefixed a statement setting 
forth that no character in the book was 
drawn from life or intended to be a portrait. 
All authors who deal with modern life would 
do well to imitate such caution: a piece of 
counsel which an American novelist, Mrs. 
Edith Tupper Sessions, would readily en- 
dorse. . Sessions wrote a story called 
The Artist’s Christmas, in which an artist 
figured who had painted a picture of 
General’ Lee’s surrender at Appomatox. 
This picture was described by the authoress 
as ‘“‘a mere daub,” and the artist was said 


to have had a lean and hun look. Soon 
after the story —— a Col. Battersby 
arose, i at it was he whom Mrs. 


Sessions maliciously described, and claiming 
damages. The case was tried, Mrs. Sessions 
denied the charge, and Col. Battersby won 
1,882 dollars 16 cents by way of redress, 
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By the death of Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
the. older school of novelists loses a member 
who in her day won a measure of 
popularity. Among her novels Zhe Man- 
chester Man—published first in 1876, and 
recently in an édition de luwe—Wooers and 
Winners, and Bondslaves—which appeared as 
lately as 1893—are perhaps the best known. 
The late John Bright was a strong admirer 
of Mrs. Banks’s writings. She died at the 
age of seventy-six. 





Mr. Jonn Lanez’s readiness to turn the 
laugh on himself (and his authors) is very 
cheering. First he gives the book and then 
the parody of it, with charming impartiality. 
Mr. Grant Allen’s British Larbarians, for 
example, was followed by Mr. Traill’s 
travesty; the Yellow Book bards were 
merrily chaffed in The Battle of the Bays; 
and now, we learn, Mr. Le Gallienne’s Quest 
of the Golden Girl is to be clinched by a Quest 
of the Gilt-edged Girl, also proceeding from 
the Bodley Head. 





In the course of an agreeable essay on 
the Theory and Practice of Local Colour 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, Mr. W. P. James 
mentions the extreme case of an ingenious 
novelist who deducted from his income-tax 
assessment the travelling expenses incurred 
in Penemaing the local colour for his new 
novel. 





Mr. James’s opinion is that local colour 
crammed for the occasion is worth very 
little. His conclusion is contained in these 
words: “Given genius and the poetic 
imagination the true school, and, so far as 
I can see, the only true school for that 
intimate and accurate local colour which the 
times demand is the instinctive observation 
of — and adolescence, the unconscious 
or half unconscious absorption of impression 
during the early formative years. Compare, 
for example, the Scotch novels with Jvanhoe 
or The Talisman; compare George Eliot’s 
English Midlands with the Florence of her 
Romola; compare Hawthorne’s New England 
with the Rome of his Zransformation ; com- 
pare Mr. Kipling’s India with his London.” 





THe near approach of the Jubilee is 
having its effect on the publishing season, 
authors and publishers being unwilling to 
launch books until the celebration and its 
distractions are over. The postponements 
that are being made will therefore extend 
to the autumn season, which, in consequence, 
is likely to be an exceptionally busy one. 
At the same time it must not be supposed 
that there is any noticeable falling off in 
the arrivals of new books. Our own table 
declares the contrary to be the case. On it, 
in the last few days, more than twenty new 
novels have accumulated, while the supply 
of other literature is in no way slackening, 
although the bulk is not of a very interesting 
character. 





Mr. Jonn Murray has been provoked by 
the Pall Mall Gazette into writing a state- 
ment concerning the inception and author- 
ship of the Handbooks which bear his 
name, and this he has published in the form 





of a tiny phlet, entitled Zhe Origin and 
History of Murray’s Handbook for Travellers. 
The writer in the Pall Mall gave to Mr. 
Baedeker the credit of inventing this class 
of work; hence Mr. Murray’s unanswer- 
able claim to have originated it himself. 
“‘ Having,” he says, ‘from my early youth 
been by an ardent desire to travel, 
my very indulgent father acceded to my 
request, on condition that I should prepare 
myself by mastering the language of the 
country I was to travel in. — in 
1829, having brushed up my German, I first 
set foot on the Continent at Rotterdam. At 
that time such a thing as a Guide-book for 
Germany, France, or Spain did not exist. 
The only Guides deserving the name were : 
Ebel, for Switzerland ; Boyce, for Belgium ; 
and Mrs. Starke for Italy.” 





A ¥ew notes supplied by a friend helped 
Mr. Murray through Hollard, but in 
Hamb he was lost for want of them: 
it was this that started him in his career as 
a Guide-book compiler. His father invented 
the term Handbook. The scheme being thus 
begun with Holland, Murray’s handbooks 
have been appearing steadily until this day. 
Mr. Murray was the sole author of several, 
“but, as the series proceeded,” he says, 
“T was fortunate enough to secure such 
able colleagues as Richard Ford for Spain, 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson for t, Sir 
Francis Palgrave for North Italy, Dr. 
Porter for Palestine, Sir George Bowen for 
Greece, Sir Lambert Playfair for Algiers 
and the Mediterranean, Mr. George Dennis 
for Sicily, &c.” 





BaEpEKER’s series of Guides began in 
1839, and Mr. Murray winds up ‘his state- 
ment with the clinching remark that ‘al- 
though Messrs. Baedeker have brought out 
some eighteen different guide-books, every 
one of them has been preceded and antici- 
pated by a Murray’s Handbook for that 
particular country.” 





Tx statement we published last week to 
the effect that ‘‘the Queen had not caused a 
memoir of Prince Henry of Battenberg to 
be written for private circulation” was 
incorrect. Such a memoir has not only 
been written but printed, and Her Majesty 
has presented copies to certain favoured 
recipients. 





Mr. Jerome K. JzERomr’s new book, 
Sketches in Lavender: Blue and Green, a 
collection of short stories, will be published 
early this month by Messrs. Longmans. 





A sprctat edition of the Oxford Press 
Diamond Jubilee Bible, to be known as the 
Queen’s Commemoration Bible, will contain 
the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund Shilling 
Stamp. A co nding edition of the 
Prayer-book—the Queen’s Commemoration 
Prayer-book—is also promised, including 
the stamp, — illustrations, - the 
form of prayer and thanksgiving to be used 
on Accession Sunday. Mr. Henry Frowde 
and Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Oo. will 
jointly issue the two volumes, the prices of 
which will cover the cost of the stamp. 





ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXVI.—Rosert Brownie. 


ROWNING is the most hotly disputed 
B of all indisputable poets. Such a 
critic as Mr. Henley will not hear of his being 
a poet at all; neither would such a critic as 
Mr. Coventry Patmore. The reason of both 
was the same: Browning’s extreme disregard 
of recognised poetic form and. conventions. 
He would, even in the midst of his most 
poetical ms, introduce passages of un- 
questionable rhymed prose ; he could never 
proceed for long without exhibiting flagrant 
roughness and unmetricalness in metre. 
Consequently, such critics said that he 
lacked the most primary requisite of a 
singer—he could not sing. In our opinion, 
there are two distinct things to be separated 
in metre—rug ess and roughness. Metre 
may be rugged and yet musical. Metre, in 
fact, may aim at two different things— 
melody and’ harmony. In this it corresponds 
to music. There is the Italian school 
of music, characterised by melody; there 
is the German school of music, charac- 
terised by harmony. Melody must be 
smooth, harmony admits of ruggedness. 
The same is the case with poetry. Swin- 
burne is a conspicuous melodist, and is 
always smooth. Milton is a conspicuous 
harmonist, and is often rugged in detail. 
Coleridge stands between the two, being a 
harmonist whose harmonies are always 
melodious. So, too, are Milton’s on the 
whole, in spite of their ruggedness in 
detail. But Shakespeare, in his greatest 
blank verse, that of his latest period, is 
rugged in the very nature of his harmonies. 
They roll with the grandeur of mountain 
boulders, only to be understood by a large 
and masculine ear. It is not so with 
Browning. There are in him no harmonies 
moving on so colossal a scale, that the 
individual frictions play only the part of 
the frictions in a male, as compared with a 
female voice. It is not ruggedness; it is 
veritable roughness, like the roughness of a 
harsh male voice. We must allow, there- 
fore, that he lacks something of the quality 
of asinger. Yet it sometimes happens that 
a singer with a rough voice commands 
attention in despite of its roughness. And 
so, we think, it is with Browning. Donne 
is another example. Oriticism has come 
round to the recognition of Donne, in spite 
of the roughest utterance ever employed by 
a poet of like gifts. Upon this precedent we 
rest our recognition of Browning as a poet. 
He went out of his way to be rough, 
apparently for roughness’ sake, and without 
any large scale of harmonies to justify it. 
But his intrinsic qualities, far more than in 
the case of Donne, make him a poet in the 
teeth of this defect of execution: such is 
our opinion. Fineness of manner has often 


carried off smallness of matter. And, though 


to a rarer extent, we think that fineness of 
matter may sometimes carry off defect of 
manner, 

Of the fineness of matter in Browning we 
can see no doubt. It is true that it is 
not invariably strictly poetical: there are 
whole pieces, like the famous monologue 
of Bishop Blougram, which can no more 
be called poetry than a soliloquy of Iago 
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or Richard III. His was, in fact, a dramatic _ seaetans grows and grows and gets} As to Browning’s “message” much has 


mind, though a dramatic mind of peculiar 
character. His special invention was the 
dramatic lyric. em in his lyrics he was 
Robert. Browning the ‘maker of plays,” 
and he felt it and virtually said it. He has 
given us plays, and they are plays of a 
unique kind, coming under no previous 

recedent. His concern is not with action, 

ut with the motives which lead to action, 
and the way in which those motives are 
unconsciously influenced by the varying 
play of circumstance. He is a verse-Mere- 

ith, indeed, so far as there can be affinity 
between two separate individualities. His 
plays turn virtually upon a single situation, 
which puts all the characters in a position of 
doubt. Their minds veer and shift under 
the intricate side-winds of circumstance; 
and at last they work out to a decision which 
is only half their own. With that solving 
of the situation the drama ends; and it is 
the exhibition of these intricate inward 
processes, conditioned by outward events 
and the interaction of the characters on each 
other, which constitutes the play. Naturally 
Browning has to adopt a new convention 
for an object so new and characteristically 
modern. He finds it in a daring extension 
of the principle of the soliloquy. The 
soliloquy is itself a convention, by which 
the characters are permitted to think aloud 
in solitude, after a fashion very rare in real 
life. But Browning’s characters think aloud 
under all circumstances. A dialogue between 
two lovers, in a given difficult situation, is 
with him a matter in which both not only 
think, but feel aloud to each other, as never 
two lovers did or could. Yet their language 
is so skilfully managed, it is given so much 
of the form of colloquy, that we are deceived 
while we read into overlooking the in- 
trinsic impossibility of the thing. Having 
once won from us that involuntary con- 
cession, he is able to do what he 
pleases, and to keep our interest on the 
stretch throughout a play in which nothing 
happens till the very last; in which we are 
throughout interested in the problem of 
what is going to happen. Needless to say 
such a drama is for the closet, not the stage. 
We can hardly conceive a Browning play 
being a stage success with any ordinary 
audience. 

The dramatic lyrics, which seem to us 
Browning’s finest contributions to poetry, 
are really such plays treated in brief, 
through the mouth of one of the people 
concerned. Always there is a miler 
problem involved, and always it is upon 
the working out of that problem that 
Browning fixes his interest. Consequently, 
in them, as in the dramas, pure poetry is 
left to come as an accident; it is not the 
object of the lyric. Yet there are few 
qualities of pure poetry which Browning is 
not capable of displaying as occasion arises. 
Music even comes, when the course of the 
feeling leads him into a train of pure 
beauty. Imagination is his at command. 
Take, for example, the passage in Colombe’s 
Birthday, where he illustrates the thesis 
that lost confidence is never renewed in 
noble natures. 

** Twist off the crab’s claw, wait a smarting- 
while, 





A mimic of the lost joint, just so like 
As keeps in mind, it never, never will 
Replace its predecessor! Crabs do that : 
But lop the lion’s foot, and——” 
It is perfect, and the work of a poet un- 
deniable. Then, for an example of emotion 
fused with imagination, look at such a thing 
as the passage where a lover hears hi 
Spanish mistress name to him the flowers in 
her garden : 
** Flower, you Spaniard, look that you grow 
not, 
Stay as you are, and be loved for ever!” 
His power of word-painting (abhorred but 
unreplaceable epithet!) partakes of his 
characteristic roughness, yet it is all his own 
and vivid : 
‘** The rose-flesh mushroom, undivulged 
Last evening—nay, in to-day’s first dew 
Yon sudden coral nipple bulged, 
While a freaked, fawn-coloured, flaky crew 
Of toad-stools peep indulged.” 
Then consider his occasional, but (when he 
exerts it) Elizabethan power of ardorous 
fancy. This, for instance : 
‘* Most like the centre-spike of gold 
Which burns deep in the blue-bell’s womb, 
What time, with ardours manifold, 
The bee goes singing to her groom, 
Drunken and overbold.” 
The Dramatic Lyrics, and Men and Women, 
seem to our mind the most characteristically 
valuable of this virile poet’s contributions 
to English literature. Though his whole 
occupation is with problems of the inner 


nature, and problems, moreover (as a 
revious critic has noted), less deep than 
evious, yet his sane and impartial voice, 


sometimes, in them, trembles with a pathos 
all the more effective because it is so sudden, 
restrained, and brief. For instance, that 
most deeply tender conclusion of Zwo in the 
Campagna : 
** Only I discern 
Infinite pathos, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.” 
He has a strange power, indeed, of distilling 
the moral of a coolly ed poem into a 
single poignant drop at the last. Sometimes, 
too, he accomplishes that imaginative feat 
of the greatest poets—the animating of ex- 
ternal objects with human passion. So it 
is in A Serenade at the Villa: 
‘* Earth turned in her sleep with pain, 
Sultrily suspired for proof. 
Oh, how dusk your villa was, 
Windows fast and obdurate ! 


How the garden grudged me grass 
Where I stood—the iron gate 


Ground its teeth to let me pass!” 


This is of the very breath of the elder poets. 
Then, too, the forbearing, regretful, most 
masculine tenderness which he can express 
towards women—the tenderness which can 
alone find utterance from supreme stren: 
pitifully considerate of weakness, pardonin, 
the wrong towards itself, through wise an 
sweet insight into the weakness and inca- 
pacity of the wronger : 
** But for lovi why, you would not, sweet, 
Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 
In a mortar—for you could not, sweet !”’ 





been written, and many blasphemies. There 
are some who will have nothing of ‘‘ mes- 
sages” in poetry; who ask with Tennyson : 
** Oh, to what uses shall we put 
The wild-weed flower that simply blows, 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose?” 


his | Others answer that the dandelion makes 


excellent salad, and that the poets of the 
world have found morals shut within the 
bosom of the rose. It is a deep controversy, 
which is not for decision here ; but, setting 
it aside, we are unable to find that Browning 
had, or thought himself to have, any 
message. There are incidental utterances 
of wisdom in him, as in all but the slenderest 
poets; but, for the most part, he was essen- 
tially a questioner, who speculated upon all 
things, and was content to answer: ‘‘Thus 
men do; what it all means, and what is the 
issue of the play, AF shall find out when my 
part in it is played.” It is very strange 
that modern criticism should have fathered 
sermons upon the man, next to Shakespeare, 
who was most disinterested in his outlook 
upon life, and most remote from preaching 
them. To summarise Browning would tax 
any critic. Some of his points we have 
indicated; many we have had necessarily 
to leave unconsidered. He was insufficiently 
an artist; but he was a strong, sane, 
cheerful, curious poetic onlooker upon life ; 
great we unhesitatingly think, lacking few 
qualities of the greatest poets but the 
instinct to be orderly in his greatness. 
Franois THompson. 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


In one of his delightful critical essays 
M. Jules Lemaitre greets Mme. Alphonse 
Daudet as the sole impressionist artist among 
women gy From so delicate and —- 
ing a pen as hers something more agreea 
original and personal rw her wenely 
commonplace Notes sur Londres might have 
been expected. Prettily written, yes; but 
slighter than travelling impressions ought 
to be. True, it is a difficult task to 
write freely or justly of a people whose 
hospitality you have partaken of, and in 
this case those behind the scenes are per- 
fectly aware that the Daudets were anything 
but satisfied with their visit to London, so 
that these notes are relatively insignificant 
as an imperfect statement; and between the 
lines we read Mme. Daudet’s amiable desire 
to suppress all hint of discontent. There is 
a certain half-evaporated fragrance about 
the style suitably set in a affectation 
of binding and dainty print, which com- 
letes the feminine attractiveness of the 
ittle volume, quaintly suggestive of boudoir 
rather than library. One never loses the 
impression that these elegantly trivial pages 
have been written by a superlatively well- 
dressed Parisian, and through the charmed 
smile one feels the suppressed irony, and 
wishes it had penetrated to the surface, and 
lent vigour or wit to this somewhat tame 
criticism of an alien nation. The touch is 
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too light, too’ fugitive. When we find Mr. 
an English Mallarmé 1s ia timo to, protest, 
an i it is time to protest, 
however charming the critic may be. Mr. 
Meredith’s lish may be difficult, but it 
is English; while M é’s tongue is a 
Chinese of his own invention, which even he 
may be defied to translate into French. 

me remark of Mme. Daudet’s deserves 
quotation for its veracity : 

“I do not see here what we call the blue- 

ing woman using an art as a deliberate 
iginality, making of it a means of effect or 
seduction or the satisfaction of vanity. These | 
women [authors] have the air of action, of | 
workers, and nearly all maintain their own 
interests in newspapers and reviews with 
remarkable good sense and practical view. I 
do not see amongst them those igées of 
directors—those half-actresses, -authors— 
who bring feminine letters into disrepute with 
us. All remain women, and very feminine, 
and, after an hour spent with them [writing of 
their club], as in a big class at recreation—yes, | 
the same gaily, the same cordial eh 
return to my hotel edified by the English- 
woman.” 

It is not often a French writer condescends 
to compose an austere and Puritan novel on 
the old-fashioned English lines; yet this is 
what M. René Bazin, a very pleasant con- 
tributor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, has 
just done. His story, Du Toute son Ame, might 

ve been written for the Young Person. | 
It is a grave and touching tale, in which the | 
art of dressmaking and the river Loire play: 
important and profoundly studied parts. | 
M. Bazin m es his scenery with con- 
summate art, and is an obvious student of’ 
George Eliot. It is rare to find a provincial 
French town painted in fiction with such 
scrupulous fidelity as he paints the town of 
Nantes. The method is entirely English: 
a little prolonged, somewhat excessive in 
detail and dialogue, but sincere, honest, and 
noble work, with a high appreciation of 
humble virtue and an unwavering sympathy 
for the poor and weak. It is a realistic 
novel of the sober and elevated order, 
French homage to George Eliot, who, indeed, 
is even quoted in the dressmakers’ room by 
one of the stitchers, and may be warmly 
recommended to English readers. 

Of quite another order is the eternally 
adorable Gyp’s new book, Joies d’ Amour. 
Not that Joies @ Amour is a book to adore 
or even to give particular thanks for; but 
we read it, and remember past favours in 
the dull hours of life. Sad to whisper 
even, but Gyp, from excessive repetition, is 
beginning to lose her sparkle. Just as per- 
verse and facile as ever, but less witty, ~— 
unconsciously immoral, less delightfully 
wicked: Itis a Gyp growing old, but not 
perhaps noticeably wise: a - who is 
getting tired of repeating herself and is 
conscious of doing it less well, and conse- 
quently begins to yawn in our disappointed 
faces. All the same, a bright and ney 
an audacious Gyp, who is ever welcome if 
not ever fresh and new. 

, It is fitting that France should contribute 
to modern literature an exhaustive study o 
the poetry of Heine, since his own in 
resentment of France’s claim, refuses him 
immortality in stone or bronze. M. Jules 
Legros, of the University of Bordeaux, has 





published a weighty volume on the life and 
work of the unfortunate poet. It is a sym- 
pathetic and a learned study—somewhat 
over-learned perhaps. Criticism of work so 
subtle and elusive, so penetrative and pro- 
found, of such exquisite ae a and 
melody, would gain enormously by more 
spontaneity and less pedantry. The ordinary 
reader prefers to dwell on the wave and 
rhythm of Heine’s verse, on its significance 
and beauty, and does not want to be 
forced to consider the number of w’s 
that may be contained in a given number 
of lines. But try is the mainstay 
of criticism. the learned professor 
did not dwell upon these little matters 
that call for strong spectacles, how, in the 
name of science, could he convince the 
frivolous student of the unfathomableness of 
his knowledge? Still, this book of Prof. 
Legros is important, and one that a French- 
man should have written. . 
H. L. 





New Books. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


BOOKSELLING IN SUBURBIA.. 


T AST Saturday evening the Electric- 
avenue in Brixton was a pleasant 
sight. The sunshine poured down between 
the glazed roofs which cover the pavements ; 
it reddened the red house walls that 
towered above the glass; and you were 
conscious of an ampler sky and a wider gaiety 
out there on the broad asphalt. The Avenue 
was a with shoppers, the shops gleamed 
and beckoned, money had been earned and 
was now being — it was all very human 
and happy. A kshop was hal? hidden 
by its own tressles and outside shelves, piled 
as these were with books and periodicals. 
Hundreds of cheap cloth-bound books lay 
rone before me or rose in front of me, gilt- 
ettered and decent to the eye, all priced 53d. 
I edged my rt, into the fingering crowd, 
and took up a book here on there. The 
gloved hands of the daughters of Brixton 
travelled with mine along the shelves as I 
selected volumes for a momentary inspection. 
People nudged and hustled, others kept 
filing into the shop, and somewhere in the 
heat and crush coins were clinking almost 
continuously as they fell from the hand. 
Taking up Fenimore Cooper’s Pathfinder I 
mused, ‘“‘Can Cooper sell?” and a woman 
almost took it out of my hand and used it 
as a pointer as she ran her eyes along the 
shelves. Then she passed into the shop 
clutching the Pathfinder. I picked up a 
novel—it was Dumas’s Louise de la Valliére— 
and followed her. To the youth I said: 
*“You seem to be doing rather well with 
these books; how many can you sell here 
in a week?” 
** About four thousand, sir.”’ 
“No, no; in a week?” 





“Yes, sir, four thousand.” 

“T will see the proprietor,” I said, and 
I did. 

“Ts it true that you are selling four 
thousand 53d. novels a week in this shop ?” 

“That is about the figure. We sell 
eight or nine hundred to-day alone.” 

“How many different novels are you 
supplying at this price ?” 

“ About two hundred and sixty, and fresh 
ones are, of course, being added to the 
series.” 

“Tell me, will you, where these novels 
come from, and how it is possible to sell 
them in cloth covers at 54d.?” 

“Well, they are turned out by a pub- 
lisher in the + End who has for a long 
time been supplying drapers with chea 
books to sell at 94d. a volume. This 54d. 
line is a new 9 I was only offered it 
six weeks ago, and I have already sold, or 
ordered, about seventeen thousand copies. 
Of course, the books are printed from 
stereos bought up from publishers. As for 
the binding, it is certainly wonderful, and 
would be impossible but for a new machine, 
which is capable of binding 1,200 volumes 
in an hour. I may tell you that thirty 
thousand of these novels are turned out 
weekly.” 

‘But, as a bookseller and a bookman, 
you will admit that the type and paper leave 
a great deal to be desired.” 

‘That is so. Still they are not so bad, 
and the moral of the thing is that people 
want inexpensive books and, if supplied 
with them, will buy them in amazing 
quantities.” 

“Your customers prefer a 5}d. cloth- 
bound book printed from stereos to a 44d. 
paper-covered book turned out in first-rate 
style?” 

“Yes; you see a cloth-bound book looks 
better on shelf and table. They think it 
well worth the extra penny. Understand 
me; I am with you in deploring the small 

rint and indifferent paper. But here the 
Sesh are. They are all popular; and they 
go like water.” 

‘You say they are all popular. But do 
you mean to say that Jane Austen is 
popular? I see you have three of her 
novels.” 

‘She sells well.” 

“ And is the Book of Snobs popular ?”’ 

“Well, we sell that because we sell 
Thackeray’s other books.” 

“ And what kind of books are Beulah, by 
Evans Wilson, and The Mills of the Gods, 
by Mrs. Twells, and Barbara’s Warning, by 
Mrs. Houston, and The Vale of Cedar:, by 
Grace ilar?” 

“Oh, they are rather goody-goody; but 
they are excellent stories, and sell all day 
and every day.” 

“ Along with Zhe Heart of Midlothian and 
Pelham, and Barry Lyndon and Wuthering 
Heights, and the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
Burns’s and Byron’s Poems, and Shake- 
speare’s Plays? ” 

‘* Yes, they all sell.” 

‘*‘ But Shakes at 54d. is execrable.”’ 

‘*Yes; but the 54d. edition sells better 
editions—Bliss’s new two and eightpenny 
edition for instanee.”’ 

**Do you sell many six-shilling novels? ” 
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“Not many. But I can safely give a 
first order for fifty copies of every new story 
by Marie Corelli; and the books of Crockett, 
Barrie, Ian Maclaren, and Hall Caine go 
well as presents.” 

* As presents ?” 

“Yes, they seem to be always bought as 
presents.” 

‘‘And your belief is that for their own 
reading people want cheaper books?” 

“T am sure of it; and cheaper books 
would pay publishers and authors much 
better. The demand for cheap novels, of 
which the copyright has expired, is extra- 
ordinary ; onl why should not new books 
command a vastly larger public? I would 
like to see ordinary six-shilling novels by 
good authors published at two shillings, to 
sell net at eighteen ence. The sales would 
be enormous, and I believe most profitable 
to all concerned.” 

“T see that you do a large trade in weekly 
papers and the magazines. Can you give 
me any figures? 

“Well, we sell immense quantities of 
domestic papers. For instance, we sell 250 
copies of Home Chat a week; 175 copies of 
Our Home; 125 copies each of The Happy 
Home, Home Notes, and The Woman's Life ; 
and of Weldon’s dressmaking papers we 
sell 1,200 copies a week. We often sell 300 
of these on Saturday night.” 

“ And the ines?” 

‘The Strand tops the list ; we get through 
fifty dozen of each number, and twenty 
dozen of the Windsor.” 

‘* And the novelettes?” 

“The Family Herald Supplement is by far 
the most popular; we take two hundred 
copies weekly, and sell out.” 

‘And the people who buy these papers 
are the people who buy these books ?” 

‘That is so.” 

“‘Now, what about serious, ‘improving’ 
literature ?” 

“We don’t keep it. The Free Libra 
—. that. People come in here wit 
solid literature from the Library under 
their arms and buy the Sketch and The 
Three Musketeers. The Library, by the way, 
does not cut into us. I consider it does 
us good by maintaining the appetite for 
reading.” 

“ And what is the secret of your own 
success ? ”’ 

“T know what my customers want, and 
I provide them with that.” 

merging from the Avenue I stood 
watching that wonderful crowd. ‘Buses 
and trams passed continually up and down 
the road, bicycle bells tinkled, colour and 
gilt lettering flashed in the sun, and the 
crowds of shoppers massed differently every 
moment. To the left, Brixton-hill began 
to climb through its own greenery to 
Streatham. I could fancy myself in a 
pleasant sea-side town, and thought that 
Acre-lane would be the way to the pier. 
Here and there a spire caught the olde, 
light, and I knew that the caretakers were 
at work preparing for big congregations on 
the morrow. An immense suburban life 
revealed itself to me; and in the long ride 
back to Inner London I felt I knew more 
about life and less about literature than I 
had supposed. 





ART.. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ORD LEIGHTON was wont to say. 
ry that he had no more power than a 
constitutional monarch; but he certainly 
had persuasion, influence, and purpose 
enough to cause the welcoming of young 
work with some young authority about it, 
and to bring some mitigation into the in- 
evitable mismanagement of ‘the line.” The 
same Academicians use their rights now as 
they used them then, the same obscure im- 
pulses prompt the Selecting Committee and 
the hangers. But when Lord Leighton lived 
the work of Mr. Furse was on the line, and 
it is now half way or more up the wall; 
Mr. Olsson’s, Mr. Leslie Thomson’s, and Miss 
Anna Nordgren’s works were treated with 
respect; it is only this year and last year 
that we hear of the rejection of Mr. Tuke’s. 
There has been, in short, no year within 
memory that has shown so much chance- 
medley injustice as we have to protest 
against in almost every room this year. 
And yet some confusion there must be; nor 
is the New Gallery (which has no member- 
ship) free of it. The Academy is an annual 
market, and our way, in London as in Paris, 
is to provoke the painting of many thousands 
of pictures year by year for such a market. 
We all know that a market is a medley. It 
would, moreover, be a waste of experience 
to expect a beautiful wall. Surely the last 
thing that a reasonable artist would wish to 

aint is a wall hung close with pictures. 

et to hear current complaints as to the 
ugliness of the views to be had at the Royal 
Academy you might suppose that the critics 
had never before this year recollected 
themselves within these many coloured 
rooms and rendered to themselves an 
account of their own impressions. Why 
should 1897 have to answer for all the years 
gone by? Those yet to come will not be 
without their own share of offences. 

It is not so much the critical mind as the 
public mind and the popular that has some 
cause of oe mee this season. There 
is no picture of the year—nothing like “‘ The 
Doctor,” and “ The Doctor” continues to 
be remembered with longing and regret— 
nothing to make an idol of. But the 
student of art and the lover of art should 
hardly complain of a year that has given 
them the two portraits of Mr. Sargent. 
They are, both of them, the work of a 
great master. In the ‘‘ Mrs. Carl Meyer 
and her Children” the faces are painted 
with a somewhat less sudden simplicit 
than is usual with him, but no tampering wi 
freshness, and no wavering of power follow 
the softer touches; for never was con- 
struction stronger, light purer, life keener, 
unity more absolute, or execution franker 
than in this astonishing work. There is 
not an inch of sameness in the whole surface 
of that pink dress, but neither is there an 
inch of detail; light plays on it everywhere 
with a literally indescribable variety, and 
especially there are hollows where the 
colour warms with reflection, but unity and 
simplicity reign and triumph. The child’s 
portrait, “The Hon, Laura Lister,” is 





surely one of the most beautiful portraits of 
va enya inted. To a tender colours 
of the face Mr. Sargent iven eve 
fresh charm, and the painting of the black 
frock and of the brilliant white cap and 
sleeves is masterly. At another summit of 
success stands Mr. Adrian Stokes’s work in 
“Mountain Mist.” The beauties of this 
picture are of so quiet a quality as to — 
careless eyes, but they are altogether nob 
and distinguished. When has distant snow, 
softly shone upon by the sun, ever before 
been painted with such loveliness of surface 
and light? The tenderness and severity of 
the work, the distance, the radiance, place 
this among the finest of mountain pictures ; 
the sky is all atmosphere. It is difficult, 
by the way, to place the little space of 
valley in the lower right corner; else is 
simple, but this looks blank. 

The admirers of Mr. Abbey’s work last 
year have their faith at once stimulated and 
shocked by his ‘‘ Hamlet.” The colour is a 
splendour; of some of the figures it may be 
said that they stand; but if you took up 
Hamlet by his head, his legs would not 
stand but hang; he has no body; -his eyes 
are not “riveted” on the King’s face, for 
they impotently do not reach so high nor 
so far back. Mr. Abbey protests too much, 
and too intemperately against the tiresome 
convention of eyes dark with colour and 
bright with a sparkle by giving his faces 
white eyes and then effacing them. The 
loathly Ophelia has a cataract in each, 
but Lay something not less than 
superb in the massing and the shining of 
at <entens white whewettl she is clad” It 
is a most uncourtly thing to place Hamlet 
with his back to the King and Queen. 

Mr. Waterhouse has for two or three years 
—with his ‘St. Cecilia,” his “ y of 
Shalott,” his “‘ Pandora,” and others—given 
the Academy its chief beauty. This year 
“‘Hylas and the Nymphs” is much spoilt 
by the sameness of the faces. This pecu- 
liarly modern lack of the variety of nature 
was observable also in the “St. Cecilia,” 
and artists who are inclined to it should 
look at Filippino Lippi and the Flemings. 
A picture that marks the year (with Mr. Sar- 
gent’s and Mr. Stokes’s) is “The Mother,” 
ry Mr. Clausen, an interior lighted with a 
blue morning light in which the mother’s 
candle goes out. Under the dim morning 
window is a child’s bed. Not only for light 
and colour, but for action is this little 

— oo Pg H. 8. Tuke 
is always distinguished; and his e 
canvas, “ Beside Green Waters,” has a 
his wonted beauties of design, tone, and 
colour. It is a most genuine “ open- 
air,” invested with day, brilliant in tone, 
though brilliance will hardly be attributed 
to it at the first glance; it is enough, 
however, to look away at the majority of 

aintings in the room to get a perception of 
the height of daylight in Mr. Tuke’s; then 
the figures are beautifully drawn and - 
poised ; they have hold of the ground. In 
the rocky background, studied in flat and 
simple light, some intended effect seems to 
have escaped the painter. In Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes’s ‘Christmas Eve” it is very late 

daylight that shines against an early moon, 
misty with flying scud, and still hal? effaces 
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the lamps of a ‘street—the bluish 
last daylight of a soft west-wind winter 
day. Mr. Forbes has painted the profile of 
the street houses, the fight side of a village 
house, the brass of the big instruments of 
the “ waits,” a barrow of golden oranges, 
and the dimly dressed of the people, 
in all the truth of this daylight, and wks 
real beauty of values and of surface. No- 

i more absolutely and artistically 
natural has been produced by this most 
able hand. 

There are some interesting seas. Mr. 
Somerscales, in ‘‘The Last Fight of the 
Revenge,”’ seems somewhat to have exagger- 
ated his own manner, his own colour, his own 
surface, and the massiness of his own 
waters a Byron’s coined words 
were seldom fine, “massy” is good for 
waters heavy with age But his picture 
is full of talent. Mr. Herbert Draper, in 
“‘ Calypso’s Isle,” is also massy; he admits 
no sky, and to his deep sea he gives at once 
illumination and a dark colour, and achieves 
much beauty. Mr. Olsson (badly hung and 
too near Mr. Draper) gives to his water 
a too insistent blue, and the very foam is 
blue; his sea is opaque, yet there is mag- 
nificence of effect, and the little 8 
of syrens shine where they sit in the light 
of sunset—‘‘singing as they shine,” as 
Addison would say. As Mr. Olsson has 
made his foam as blue as the wave, so he has 
made his flesh as red as his hair. Mr. 
Brangwyn’s ‘‘ Venice” seems—one can say 
no more—to be worthy of a better place 
than the hangers have given it. One is just 
aware of most unusual colour, emphasis, 
and fire. In search of airy skies (a number 
of good landscapes must be kept for next 
week) one comes with pleasure upon Mr. 
Frank Dean’s, in “The Calm of a Summer 
Evening” ; here are depths and distances of 
air, clouds that kindle softly and have sky 
beyond, and great unity and sweetness of 
atmosphere. Mr. La Thangue is at his best 
in “Travelling Harvesters,” in which the 
sunset light gives charm to what is all but 
too emphatic and rude in his admirable 
work. Elsewhere this year he is even dull, 
for all his enterprise. Mr. Arnesby 
Brown has a charming picture, ‘‘ Herald of 
Night.” The drawing and movement of 
his cattle are as fine as is the beautiful 
painting of their surface; they move with 
the impulse and weight at once, that may 
be studied in their kind. 

A. M. 





DRAMA. 


ie is a very salient quality of Dr. Ibsen’s 
. plays that they never mean the same 
thing to two people. In “John Gabriel 
Borkman,” for example, Mr. Walkley has 
found another ‘King Lear,” a tragedy of 
deserted old age, while M. Emile Faguet 
thinks it a play of opposing egoisms simply, 
‘and the critics of certain papers see nothing 
in it but depression and Siam, For my 
share, it seems to me to te two tragedies 
in one, and two edies which do not 
harmonise dramati with one another. 
Mrs. Borkman and her sister Ella and 





Erhart her son are not exceptional people. 
The two women are normal — ollow- 
ing a normal instinct of monopoly in their 
desire for the boy’s love, which each, on 
different grounds, thinks due to her alone; 
and the boy himself, so far as the play takes 
him, is an ordinary boy with an ordinary 
thirst for life. And then these ordinary 
people contrive between them a tragedy of 


common life—a tragedy simple, . natural, 
inevitable, commonplace, and withal un- 
speakably profound. But then there is 
John Gabriel Borkman, not an ordinary 
man: an exceptional man with an excep- 
tional history. It is true that in a sense a 
is a type of self-deceivers. But there is 
more in him than this. M. Faguet sees in 
him just a self-deceiver with a greed of 
wealth: With deference, I think he is a 
greatdealmore. He isaveritable Napoleon 
in his way, a man who is lust of power 
made flesh, and who will sacrifice for it 
all else under heaven. This concentrated 

assion of power has many examples in 
Pena but as society is levelled up and 
levelled down you find the examples growin 
fewer. Napoleon was a monster, John Gabri 
Borkman is a monster, not less portentous 
because he dealt in vulgar stocks and shares 
and not in armies. I am convinced that 
Dr. Ibsen did not intend a fi of comedy 
merely, in the sense that Tartuffe is one. 
He is accustomed to work out his issues on 
(materially) a small scale; I think he meant 
Borkman to be as dignified a figure of 
greatness. missed as if he had made him the 
potential lord of an unrealised empire. Be 
that as it may, Borkman is not of common 
life ; men of that concentrated ambition are 
not found everywhere, and of those that 
exist but few, happily, spend five years in 
prison. So Borkman’s tragedy of wasted 
gifts and purpose is exceptional, and being 
that I do not think it harmonises with the 
other tragedy of the play. To have made 
so much of this point may be a confession 
of weakness: I am conscious that I have 
little else to say. I may give my opinion 
for what it is worth, that ‘‘John Gabriel 
Borkman” is one of the greatest—of the 
most humanly interesting and most dramatic 
—of Dr. Ibsen’s plays, and my experience, 
that from beginning to end I was held by it; 
and that is all of the play as a whole, 
except that Mr. Archer’s translation of it is 
admirable. 

But I may mention a minor point or so. 
The idea of Foldal, the humble and ruined 
retainer of the ruined great man, and of 
the friendship between him and Borkman, 
which rests on their pretending to believe 
in one another, is a vein of pure comedy. 
But to my mind it is almost spoiled by 
the bareness with which they recognise it, 
and especially by the recognition being 
put into the mouth of the fool Foldal. In 
another matter I champion Dr. Ibsen against 
the world. He has been accused of gra- 
tuitous and offensive ‘‘cynicism” in Mrs, 
Wilton’s explanation of taking the girl 
Frida with her and Erhart to the South. 
In the teeth of Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
sees in this merely the remark which any 
experienced woman of the world would 

e, I maintain that Mrs. Wilton jested : 
she accepted ironically and exaggerated the 





bad opinion Mrs. Borkman had of’ her 
mThe ely good. Ih 

e acting was extrem ° ave 
seen Miso Rebine, indeed, in part I thought 
more agreeabie to her style, but in her t 
scene with Borkman she was excellent. 
Miss Genéviéve Ward may have exaggerated 
a point here and there, but then she never 
slurred one. Mr. Vernon’s Borkman was 
almost perfect; he was dignified (as I con- 
tend he was right in being) even when 
Borkman’s vanity was absurd. Both he and 
Miss Ward impressed me throughout by 
their quiet es of the stage and their 
clear and telling articulation. Since I saw 
Mrs. Tree in “A Woman of No Import- 
ance * I have always expected much of her 
in a part of comedy: she plays Mrs. Wilton, 
the human and possibly reprehensible lady, 
with a very skilful pointedness and a: most 
delightful gaiety. Mr. Welch was the 
foolish Foldal to the life, and Miss Barton 
as Frida and Miss Caldwell as the. Maid 
were natural and adequate. Mr. Martin 
Harvey had in Erhart the hardest part, in 
one respect, in the piece: its comedy of 
bathos was so pronounced. He was a trifle 
too robust and boisterous, but came out of 
the ordeal as very few young actors would 
have contrived. 





THe opening night of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre was a great affair. The applause 
as this or that distinguished person came in 
gave one a pleasant feeling of being in 

pular company. The Poet-Laureate’s lines, 
if not exactly poetry, were well intended, and 
were spoken very gracefully by Mrs. Tree. 
Then came the National Anthem, and my 
loyalty was pointed and glorified by the 
fact that a critic near me kept his seat. 
But I confess that Mr. Parker’s play, ‘‘ The 
Seats of the Mighty,” failed to sustain. my 
emotions. I enjoyed reading the novel: it 
combined the interest of romance with the 
interest of extremely clever and successful 
characterisation. But because I admire 
Mr. Parker’s work in fiction, I must be all 
the more on my guard against unduly 
praising his play. It seemed to me that the 
romance was resolved into something like 
melodrama, and, except in the ‘‘ curtains” 
of the second and third acts, not good 
melodrama, and that the character of 
Doltaire, which in the book was brilliantly, 
and withal naturally, complicated, was 
merely wobbly in the play. Alixe, again, 
a great success of maidenly courage and 
grit in the book, was much of a lay > 
Mr. Tree made the most of Doltaire: he is 
om at delivering a speech, and good at 
ittle turns of humour, but neither quality 
had a proper chance in Doltaire. Mrs. 
Tree’s part of Mme. Cournal, though 
a slighter, had really better opportunities, 
and she made the very most of them. Of 
the rest of the cast, which included such 
excellent players as Mr. Lewis Waller, 
Mr. Murray Carson, Mr. Lionel Brough, 
and Miss Kate Rorke, I can say onl that 
they filled aoe very well; but 
I must single out Mr. Brookfield for his 
Louis XV., which was a rarity in stage 
kings in that it s a king... On the 
whole, I think Mr. Tree would have been 
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better advised in starting his new theatre 
either with a distinctively modern play or 
with Shakespeare, and I hope to see Mr. 
Parker to better advantage as a dramatist. 
The theatre itself is an excellent achieve- 
ment, imposing and in very pleasant taste, 
and the curtain, imitating the Gobelin Dido 
tapestry, is (apart from associations one has 
with some others) the ‘‘ best in London.” 


G. 8. 8. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


AST Saturday afternoon the programme 
of the orchestral concert at the Queen’s 
Hall was devoted in large measure to the 
music of Grieg. Mr. Wood has, indeed, 
drawn up a series of programmes in which 
one composer is almost exclusively repre- 
sented. The previous week, for instance, 
Brahms .was selected; his recent death 
naturally explained, if it did not alto- 
gether justify, such a course. As a rule, it 
is undeniably better to aim at variety. Bach 
and Beethoven are exceptions; they do not 
produce monotony. And yet either of these 
masters, if he be listened to with becoming 
attention, may easily prove exhausting. 
Grieg in large quantities is, to my —s | 
eminently unsatisfactory. As with Chopin, 
so with him, daintiness of conception, 
delicacy of treatment, and dexterity in 
the art of colouring are the prevailing 
characteristics. There is much to please 
the fancy, to attract the ear, yet not enough 
to engage the intellect for any length 
of time. The interesting overture “In 
Autumn ” was well given, and so, too, were 
the Norwegian Dances (Op. 35), cleverly 
transcribed for orchestra = Herr Hans 
Sitt. This, I presume, was done with the 
composer’s sanction. Some passages sounded 
well; nevertheless, I much prefer these deli- 
cate, characteristic pieces in theiroriginal duet 
form. Miss Adela Verne gave a vigorous 
and intelligent rendering of Grieg’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in A minor; but the music 
for its due effect demands a freer, more 
romantic reading. 

The novelty of the afterncon was a 
Symphony, No. 1, in B minor (Op. 4), by 
Anton 8. Arensky, named by Mr. E. F. 
Jacques in the programme-book, and justly 
too, as ‘‘one of the most gifted of the 

ounger generation of Russian musicians.” 

his work was not only written fourteen 
years ago, but at the time the composer was 
only twenty-one years of age. The music 
is of great promise; it is full of life, 
vigour, and colour. The thematic material 
may not be all of equal merit ; some of it— 
as, for instance, the slow introduction and 
the second theme of the first, also of the 
second movement—has much charm and 
character; the rest, although never abso- 
lutely commonplace, is less attractive. The 
workmanship throughout is decidedly clever, 
and the orchestration effective, though at 
times noisy. Of the four movements I 
prefer—at any rate. after a first hearing— 
the melodious Andante, and the quaint 
Scherzo in 5-4 time with its dainty little 
Trio. The work as a whole is somewhat 





long, and it certainly was not well placed in 
they programme. This Arensky first — 
phony is in B minor; Tschaikowsky’s 
was in the same key. Moreover, Arensky’s 
first movement is entitled Allegro patetico ; 
the other work is named Pathetic Symphony. 
These facts are curious; the earlier work 
must have been known to Tschaikowsky. 
The performance under Mr. Wood was 
excellent. 





Mr. Frepv. Lamont gave the first of two 
ianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall on 
uesday afternoon. The audience was not 

a large one, and yet the — is really 
one of high rank. He has brains as well as 
fingers, and he not only understands, but 
feels the music he is interpreting. Some 
pianists magnetise, as it were, their audience: 
such was Liszt or Rubinstein, such is now 
Paderewski. Mr. Lamont is rather of the 
Biilow school, one in which feeling, if not 
killed, is kept under strict supervision. 
The effect which he produces is not, there- 
fore, exciting or overpowering ; his genuine 
laying, however, commands respect and 
eserves admiration. The first piece on 
the programme was Brahms’ Sonata in 
F minor (Op. 5), performed with rare 
insight into the music, both as regards its 
formal and also its spiritual aspect. The 
Sonata was indeed welcome, not so much 
as a tribute to the composer (whose name 
is in no danger of being forgotten), as from 
the fact that it is not hackneyed—for that, 
fortunately, it is too difficult. Mr. Lamont 
might, by the way, have announced the 
fine one in C (Op. 1) for his second recital, 
in place of the “‘ Waldstein,” which has 
almost been worn to pieces by pianists both 
great and small, good and bad. Theotheritem 
of importance was Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval.” 
I spoke lately about a traditional reading 
of this composer's music— one which 
should be kept up as long as possible. Mr. 
Lamont’s reading—excepting, a 
in hurrying of the tempo—was thoroughly 
sound, and for the most part effective. use- 
bius and Reconnaissance were a trifle cold, 
and Promenade not quite as romantic as one 
could have desired, but the rest deserves 
high praise. Chopin was not very forcibly 
represented. The Nocturne in C sharp minor 
(Op. 27; No. 1), is fine enough, but the 
Valse in G flat is a commonplace trifle quite 
unworthy of the composer. Schubert’s 
characteristic four-handed March in B minor 
was served up a /a Liszt. It was bril- 
liantly played, yet Well, I am tired 
of writing, and reading what others have 
written, against transcriptions. Protesting 
seems in vain. Some day, perhaps, when 
the public is better educated, they will 
express disapproval of such adulterated 
music. I particularly regret to find Mr. 
Lamont playing such a piece. If great 
pianists will not set a good example, what 
can one expect from the rest ? 








Mr. Aveustus HytiEstep, a Danish com- 
poser and pianist, gave an orchestral concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. 
The programme was a severe one, for it 
included two Pianoforte Concertos and a 
Symphonic Poem, the last named, for 
orchestra, ending with double chorus, being 





a work written by the concert giver. The 
first concerto was Beethoven’s in E’ flat. 
Mr. Hyllested has fair technique, but his 
reading of the work lacked breadth and 
nobility. He has a delicate touch, which 
for such music as that of Chopin or Grieg 
would no doubt prove of advantage. The 
slow movement was the most satisfactory, 
though even here the playing was too tricky. 
How the second contuatt-etdenh in E flat— 
was interpreted, I cannot say. After the 
Symphonic Poem I felt that I had heard 
more than enough. To attempt anything 


like an analysis of this work would be im- 
possible. e Scherzo and of the slow 
movement, though commonplace, were fairly 


intelligible. The long opening movement, 
Quasi Fantasia, was sound for the most 
part without sense—some indeed 
seemed as if the notes been flung on 
to paper re ess of the effect they would 
produce. The Finale was long, loud, and 
tedious, while in the closing chorus—one 
choir singing the 150th Psalm, the other 
the Lord’s Prayer—one could not hear the 
music for the noise. This Symphonic Poem 
was greater than Beethoven’s Shoral Sym- 
phony in one, and only in one, respect—that 
of length! The composer conducted his 
work. The applause at the close must surely 
have been an expression of thankfulness 
that the end had at length es as 








SCIENCE. 





a American journal Science prints a 
on posthumous note by the late Prof. E. D. 

, ——- ing a summary of some argu- 
ante adv: by him at a meeting of 
the Society of Naturalists. It forms an 
i nace oo j appendix to the discussion on 
“ acqui c ristics,” and deserves 
partial quotation as coming from a man 
whose views, if not generally accepted, are 
invariably treated with the greatest respect, 
and whose knowledge of A mere te was 
second to none, either on this or the other 
side of the Atlantic. | 


Pror. Oorr referred to the “history of 
the moulding of the articulations of the 
vertebrate, and especially of the mammalian 
skeleton, of which such complete series have 
been furnished by paleontology. The 
forms of the articulations he believed to be 
the result of their movements, for the 
reason that they could be formed artificially, 
as the result of experiments, or in conse- 
quence of luxations. He believed that the 
resulting forms have been inherited, because 
they are found in embryo before the animal 
has had a chance of developing the struc- 
ture for itself by interaction with the 
environment.” Prof. Cope being a strong 
Lamarckian, has a natural penchant for the 
influence of environment. 








In attempting to explain the foregoing 
phenomena, Prof. Cope points out first that 
the adherents of preformation have never 
offered any explanation of it. From the 
point of view of epigenesis, the phenomena 


of memory furnish a plausible parallel. 
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Stimuli from within and from without the 
organism, leave a record on the brain-cells 
“which give the form to consciousness, 
when the latter invades them, along the 
guiding lines of association.” -Why, he 
asks, should not the germ-plasma be capable 
of a similar record of stimuli which is ex- 
pressed in the recapitulatory growth of the 
embryo? He thought that the evidence 
pointed to such a process. Those who studied 
the long discussion between Prof. Weismann 
and Mr.,Herbert Spencer will recollect that 
the question of inheritance or non-inherit- 
ance of mutilations came up more than once, 
and the late Mr. Romanes made a series of 
(not very successful) experiments with a 
view to determine this point. Prof. Cope 
also deals with it briefly. He says: 


“The certainty of the record (on the germ- 
plasm) would depend on the frequency and 
strength of the impression, as is known to be 
the case with the memory of the mental 
organism. Hence mutilations or single im- 
pressions are rarely recorded, while those due 
to the constant and habitual movements are 
recorded, and form the physical basis of growth 
and of evolution of type.” 





Wuar a beautiful change has come over 
the spirit of scientific and theological con- 
troversy. The Duke of Argyll, in com- 
bating Mr. Spencer’s theory of evolution in 
the Nineteenth Century, discusses with entire 
respect, even while misunderstanding, the 


views of his redoubtable antagonist. And 
Mr. Spencer, in replying briefly to certain 
points on which his attitude had been mis- 


represented, acknowledges gracefully the 
courtesy with which he had been treated. 
Things were very different in the early days 
of evolution, when bishops went upon the 
warpath and blasted their opponents 
(Tyndall, Huxley, and Darwin) with all 
the damnation and anathema of which they 
were capable. Now the same bishops preach 
evolution as a part of Genesis, and the Duke 
of Argyll and Mr. Spencer exchange polite- 
ness in print. The millennium must be 
nearer than some people imagine. 





Last week, owing to considerations of 
space, an appeal which I had framed on 
behalf of the University of Cambridge 
was unavoidably crowded out. It is, I 
think, a reflection upon the age of gold 
that the Universities should be compelled to 
beg for funds to carry on the work they 
have been doing for so many centuries. I 
say the Universities, because although Cam- 
bridge only has so far revealed the bareness 
of its cupboard, Oxford is known to be in 
pretty nearly the same predicament. It is 
impossible, unfortunately, to recapitulate all 
the arguments by which I sought to induce 
the tardy benefactor to step forward and 
emulate the splendid munificence of his 
ancestors. --The Duke of Devenshire’s appeal 
will, I hope, have the desired effect without 
my well-meant assistance ; and certainly no 
one has a better right to appeal than the 
generous Chancellor who has so nobl 
endowed and fitted up the COavendis 
laboratories, one of the leading features 
of modern Cambridge. Surely there are 





millionaires about with a sufficient appre- 
ciation for the value of pure culture to save 
the Universities from abandoning any of 
their high ideals on that most vulgar of all 
accounts, the want of money. 


H. ©. M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, 


In the essay on Tennyson’s poetry which 
ap in a recent issue, with its keen 
appreciation of the poet’s earlier efforts, the 
above poem is deservedly noticed for ‘its 
glorious descriptive opening.” What adds to 
the value of that opening is the fact that it is 
strictly in accordance with what Homer says 
of the locality— 


‘To Ida’s spring-abounding hill he came, 
And to the crest of Gargarus, wild nurse 
Of mountain beasts.” 

(Earl of Derby: Iliad, bk. viii. 51-53.) 


The English poet’s landscape is simply an 
amplification of the Homeric lines. That 
Tennyson had this p in his mind is 
further evidenced by the first line in Ginone’s 
soliloquy : 

‘‘Qh, mother Ida, many fountain’d Ida.” 
In that soliloquy CEnone is made to say: 


‘‘ Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
For now the noonday quiet holds the hill : 
The grasshopper is silent in the : 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 


A curious mistake this, for it is precisely durin 
those hours when the sun burns fiercest, an 
the parched hills are being deserted by man 
and beast, that the sturdy little trumpeter 
breaks out into his most shrill tunes. He revels 
in that atmosphere of fire, and the noise he makes 
is positivel rogen, 7 No noonday siesta for 
the Ionic cicala, as I know from experience. 
THoMAS DELTA. 


THE ORIGINS OF CIVILISATION. 
Haslemere. 


Permit me, in answer to the half-dozen ques- 
tions put to me by your reviewer of Greek Folk 
Poesy, to say that, having been for the last 
seventeen years working out in personal explora- 
tion and research my theory of the origins of 
civilisation, I do happen to be “‘ aware” of the 
opinions he quotes, and also of what is alone 
important for my theory, namely, the results of 
the most recent’ researches of professed and 
authoritative ethnologists, Egyptologists and 
Assyriologists, no one of which titles can be 
claimed for any of the writers he quotes. 
Permit me also to say that these volumes, 
dedicated as they are to Mr. Gladstone, do not 
contain “attacks on Christianity,” and that 
such an assertion, calculated as it is to excite 
mere unreasoning prejudice, is a somewhat 
ignoble way of endeavouring tostrengthena weak 
case. Finally, permit me to remind your readers 
that. while in these two volumes some tens of 
pages only are given to scientific discussion, they 
contain hundreds of pages of such translations 
of Greek folk poesy, both in verse and prose, as 
reveal the very heart of the people now 
struggling for life and for liberty. 


J. S.. Stvart-GLENNIE. 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





: ,, LHAT which is, perhaps, the. 
Arentoyprian. most faderdting nelles of 

(Macmillan) the late Primate’s book 
appeared in the columns of the Chronicle, 
from the pen of “ an extremely learned 
Roman theologian.” ‘In scholarship,” 
writes this critic, ‘‘as one might anticipate, 
it leaves little to be desired. It is the work 
of a painstaking if somewhat peremptory, 
and, almost we had said, pedantic student. 
.. . Its acquaintance with that tumultuous 
and fateful third Christian century is such 
as becomes the disciple and imitator of 
Bishop Lightfoot. ... . Its style is much too 
quaint, obscure, and abrupt ever to make it 
popular. . . . From the whole there seems 
to rise up before us the figure of a strong 
and resolute character, who is delighted’ to 
observe in the great C inian bisho 
and martyr a combination of learning wi 
practical wisdom, of freedom with refine- 
ment, of piety and good sénse with un- 
flinching resistance to what he deemed 
unwarrantable usurpations, such as this 
brave Englishman would fain emulate in 
his modern person. . . . To [Dr. Benscn] 
. . . Carthage was a sort of ante-Nicene 
Canterbury... . . But... this far from 
ungenial volume might, as regards the 
scientific handling of its topics, have been 
dated in the seventeenth century. Itis... 
simplya Rettung or ‘ Rectification ’ of Cyprian 
from the moderate Anglican point of view.” 
The Saturday describes the book as -‘‘an 
exhaustive monograph on the martyr, carried 
to such an extremity of perseverence that. it 
seems unlikely that a single fact or a single 
aspect has been omitted.” The style ‘‘re- 
minds us of that of the best English divines 
who wrote before the Restoration ” ; ‘“‘ effec- 
tive,” says the Spectator, ‘‘ though. some-. 
what laborious in its ornament” ; Thucy- 
dides and Meredith are named by the 
Chronicle critic. The book “is full of re- 
condite learning,” says the Pall Mall, 
“and is written in a concise and engaging 
style.” ‘Dr. Benson,” pronounces the 
Westminster, ‘‘knew everything that could 
be known about Cyprian ; it is not probable 
that all his conclusions will be accepted— 
some of them have to do with great contro- 
versies that are not likely ever to be settled 
—but the thoroughness of his knowledge 
and . his intelligence, and the in- 
tegrity of his judgment will be conceded on 

hands.” In the matter of style, the 
Archbishop was ‘‘too careful not to be 
obvious,” which ‘‘sometimes tends to ob- 
seurity.” The Atheneum, which devotes 
two pages to the book, acknowledges that: in 
the earlier portion the author is ‘‘singularly 
straightforward in preventing the ideas of 
the present from affecting his exposition of 
the past,” but laments that, when he comes 
to those questions in which he feels a deep 
personal intérest, ‘‘he . is no longer 
the scholar or historian . . but the 
polemical prelate. . .” The scholar- 
ship is pronounced “ quite - first-rate ”’ ; 
the style is described as “rugged and 
picturesque . . . always-impressive and 
intense.’ ' 
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“Mr. Henry James,” says 


7 ieee ot the Chronicle, has written no- 
Biisinewaen” thing more characteristic of 


his exquisite talent than this 

book, which is an n prpens contribution 
to the very small stock of genuine literature 
represented by modern English fiction.” 
Having described ‘the elements of the 
comedy which Mr. Henry James has woven 
with a perfect mastery of his delicate art,” 
the critic adds: “Fleda ought to be 
welcomed by women who complain that 
masculine novelists never believe that woman 
can appreciate the point of honour.” The 
Westminster Review is ‘strongly of opinion 
that The Spoils of Poynton is the best novel 
that’ Mr. Henry James has given us for 
several years. To say-that the writing is 
subtle, exquisite, and abounding in delicate 
shades of meaning is only to in what is 
true of nearly all his writings. . . . But in 
The Spoils of Poynton we have an excellent 
idea running through the book, and holding 
it together with a single motive . . . of that 
fruitful kind which lends itself to the 
development of a variety of characters, and 
acts as a sort of touchstone of their real dis- 
positions. The conclusion may seem to some 
—_ a little perverse and tangled, for Mr. 
enry James would not be himself if he did 
not achieve some deep involutions of motive 
which evaded the ordinary reader. His skill 
in that respect is positive virtuosity, and 
when he is at it we seem to be watching some 
amazing display of figure-skating. The 
Standard suggests that if the author has 


been enco ed by the safeguard against 
the commo i afforded by the furniture 
theme “ to throw himself more fully into his 


situations, we can have no objection: for 
that is just what he has done. In this 
respect a change is visible in the writer’s 
workmanship, which we cannot but think a 
change for the better. In his last novel 

he gave us a situation which with a 
less refined writer would have been melo- 
dramatic, but which in his hands was treated 
with exquisite skill. And here again we 
have genuine love scenes, not only hinted 
at, but given boldly and unflinchingly.” 
“That there is a fund of rich humour in 
the situation is undeniable,” writes the Man- 
chester Guardian. “... At times, however, 
he is inclined to take it too seriously, and 
then it is that a sense of unreality creeps in. 
But the old felicity of phrase and epithet, 
the quick, subtle flashes of insight, the 
fastidious liking for the best in character 
and art, which have given Mr. James his 
peculiar place in modern literature, are as 
marked as ever, and can give one am intel- 
lectual : rr for which one cannot be too 
gratef 
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WHAT THE EDITORS SAY. 


Caw’s Safety Fountain Pen. 


Caw’ 


s Stylographic Pen. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


A USEFUL COMPANION FOR THE WRITING DESK. 


“‘ Everybody agrees with Lord Lytton’s king-cardinal that ‘the | 


en is mightier than the sword.’ As in other matters in this our 
8 it goes without saying that there are pens and pens. We 
are not confined to the reed, the stick, or the goose-quill for 
writing purposes. The Americans have changed all that. To- 
day the greatest dunce in facts knows that our cousins across the 
sea have their almost perpetual ink-well pen within itself, known 
as the Fountain pen, and also that smaller arrangement for the 
pocket, the Stylograph. Both are progressive inventions. When 
these items for writers first came into service there were little faults 
in their construction that made the user cry out, ‘ Bother this 

n!’ But those little irregularities are almost, if not quite, past 
Stony. And in many points the Caw Pen Company has been 
the magician. Oaw’s Safety Fountain and Stylograph pens have, 
because of their special points, a repute beyond most of their 
neighbours on the market. One of the little benefits of the Caw 
pens is that the pen is always in a well of ink, so that it never 


| gets dry, and from this it follows that there is always a supply of 
the nece fluid when the pen is in use, and further the pen 
never gets choked up; but the great feature of these Caw Safety 
‘Pens is the hitherto non-existent advantage that the pen need not 
be carried in a horizontal position, but can lie in the waistcoat 
pocket, or be held upside down, without possibility of leakage of 
ink. Then the ‘Hexagon’ stylo-pen, as its name infers, is not 
made as round as a rolling-pin, but is a bevelled plinth, and from 
this cause it has the happy quality of keeping on the spot where 
you put it down; hence the pen does not skate off your desk as if 
‘it were marble. The cost of the pens varies, of course, according 
to size and finish. You can invest in Caw’s pens in any amount 

m 5s, up to 30s., and any one of them is a boon in writing. 
| But they will give you all details in regard to each and every one 
at your stationer’s, at the stores, or at the village chemist’s shop. 
The British depot is 46, Holborn Viaduct. M.P.’s and busy 
business men, make a note of Caw’s pens. There may be a mine 
of wealth buried in the suggestion.” 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil. 


TRUTH. 

‘‘The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils: the lead being mounted 
in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is 
laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that when 
the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, 
and a new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced 
without any further process of sharpening. This is called the 
‘Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
make a fortune out of it.” 


THE EVENING NEWS AND POST (London). | 
‘‘ One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better | 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
A SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 

| ‘“‘ Has the death-day of the cedar pencil arrived? It may be so. 
At any rate, the ‘ Blaisdell’ self-sharpening paper pencil is an inno- 
vation. Your pencil is never pointless—surely a boon to all busy 
| people, be they writers, printers’ readers, or warehouse folks; or 
‘others, a part of whose business it is to set their mark on this or 
that item or article.” 


MORNING LEADER (London). 
‘The ordinary blacklead pencil in its wooden case if of good 


worth living is the ‘ Blaisdell Paper Pencil.’ Penknives, blackened quality does not promise much scope to the inventive genius thirst- 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short |2g to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm have 
at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the writer |# design in lead pencils that deserves popularity for its ingenuity, 
or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the | The lead is as usual, but round it is wound a thin strip of paper to 





pencil stem, and, lo! a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive | 
shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh already sharpened point 
appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.” | 


BLACK AND WHITE. | 
“The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably 
smart contrivance. The lead is encased in paper, which can easily 
be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 


THE LADY. = 
“‘ A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising 
invention, but anyone who becomes possessed of one of the) 
‘Blaisdell’ variety will acknowledge at once that it is a very 
ingenious little article. They are made in black, red, or blue, for | 
office work, and are well worthy of a trial.” 





the ordinary pencil thickness, and slightly notched at intervals, so 
that a small portion can be removed at a time as the lead wears 
down, producing an ever-sharpened pencil, always in working 
order. The new device is known as the ‘ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening 


Paper Pencil.’ ” 

pence THE QUEEN. 

“In these hurrying days any invention that tends to economise 
time and labour is a universal boon, and such a one is the 
‘Blaisdell’ paper pencil, which is winning golden opinions in 
America, and is now coming into use on this side the Atlantic. 
What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of 
pencil sharpening! and how much less extravagant with regard to 
the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus 
treated. The ‘ Blaisdell’ pencils are made in various colours.” 





: The BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL is 
Manufactured in 5 degrees of Graphite, viz.: HB, H, B, HH, BB, price 2d, each. 


5 varieties of Colours: Blue, Red, Green, 


Shape, size, and use exactly the same as a cedar pencil; 
BUT, 


its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust. 
in re-sharpening—the only wear is the wear of the lead in writing. 


It is covered with paper—not wood! 


eee 


Yellow, Soft Black io. Ge “es 


it does not waste 


@ SAVES TIME, TROUBLE, AND MONEY. 


If not found at any Stationers, a Set of 3 Black and 2 Coloured Pencils will be sent 
Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom for 1s., by THE BLAISDELL PENCIL 
COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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SOUIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 








THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUSTRATED by the MONUMENTS. A Protest 


against the Modern School of Old Testament Criticism. 


German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD CROSSLE. With Map. 


Dr. FRITZ, HOMMEL, Professor of the Semitic eqn 


the University of Munich. Translated from the 


Large post 8vo, buckram 5s. 


Oo, 


Deals from an entirely new point of view with the Graf-Wellhausen position, and shows that it is utterly untenable, 
*,* The work will appear simultaneously in Munich, London, and New York. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


from the REFORMATION to the CLOSE of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. The Bishop Paddock Lectures. By JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Crown 


8vo, cloth boards, 3a, 





THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, and 
Assyria. By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Trans- 
lated by M. L, McCLURE. With Maps,3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound by 
Riviere), 50s. 

This is a companion volume to “‘ The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the History of 
the Ancient Peoples of the East from the XIVth Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the 
Ramesside period, This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites in E, and their 
Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele mentioning the Israelites 
gives special interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen 

yy the Author. 

“The translation by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Professor Maspero’s presentation of the 
new learning is at once eminently popular and attractive.”— Times. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDZA). 


New and Revised Edition. By Pestoow MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
SAYCE. Translated by M. McCLURE. With Map and cver 470 Illustrations, 
including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; 
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